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“We do not take possession of our ideas, but are possessed by them. 
They master us and force us into the arena, 
Where, like gladiators, we must fight for a. 
—HEINE. 
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OUR COLONIAL RESPONSIBILITIES. 
I. CHINESE EXCLUSION FROM THE PHILIPPINES. 


HE future government of the Philippine Islands will be 

a prolific source of questions of interest, not only to the 
people of the United States but to the Cabinets of other nations. 
Commercial competition has become so severe and absorbing 
that the market afforded by an archipelago of the size and ex- 
tent of the Philippines will necessarily attract world-wide atten- 
tion. Europe has outgrown her limits commercially and is seek- 
ing foreign fields of enterprise. Unless the United States is 
to remain stationary and petrified in structure, evolution will 
force us into the race. China is the prize for which all are 
striving, and its proximity to the Philippines has brought Con- 
gress to a consideration of its policy toward the Chinese. Two 
antagonistic movements have already been inaugurated—one 
demanding the exclusion of the Chinese and the other favor- 
ing their unrestricted immigration. Major-General Otis em- 
phatically favors the former course, while Admiral Dewey is 
quietly aiding the efforts of the Chinese Minister to secure the 
free admission of his countrymen. The Philippine Commis- 
sion, as a body, is too much divided in opinion to reach a rea- 
sonable recommendation, and the question must therefore be 
solved by the application of intelligence to the facts as they are. 
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Opposition to Chinese immigration to the Philippine Islands 
arises from the theory that its toleration on any extensive 
scale would injuriously affect existing and proposed American 
interests. Those who favor unrestricted immigration base their 
opinion upon the belief that, from a strictly American point of 
view, no policy could be more effectual in producing such 
changes and conditions among the people as will ultimately give 
the United States commercial supremacy in the Philippines and 
a decided advantage in China. Enlightened self-interest is and 
should be the governing force in the affairs of nations. It 
is well to gain much in China, but it is better to gain much 
in both China and the Philippines when the means are easily 
accessible. It may, therefore, be interesting to point out why 
a study of this question in Manila convinced me that the social, 
political, and commercial welfare of the Philippine Islands 
would be greatly promoted by Chinese immigration. 

The history of the Philippines was transferred to us with 
their sovereignty. It teaches clearer than anything else that 
the Filipinos are, in character and disposition, unstable, rest- 
less, and revolutionary. Their insurrections occurred at fre- 
quent intervals extending over three centuries. The war with 
Aguinaldo was simply another outbreak of the same spirit of 
dissatisfaction with existing conditions, and a desire to estab- 
lish the dominance of his faction. The certainty that American 
occupation of the Philippines would result in the betterment of 
the government and the improvement of the material being of 
all classes did not avail to check the spirit of revolt. If we 
may judge by past experience, it will not be a visionary in- 
dulgence to assume that, if the population remain as at present, 
insurrections will continue. Their existence would indicate 
a vital defect in the character of the Filipinos, rather than any 
administrative shortcomings on our part. 

The United States has a twofold interest and responsibility 
in the Philippines: first, to establish on a firm basis a govern- 
ment of law and order, and secondly to reap such benefits as 
will attend the thorough development of insular resources. The 
successful accomplishment of either of these purposes demands 
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peace and stability among the people. Insurrection and in- 
dustrial progress cannot thrive in the same atmosphere. It is 
therefore of the greatest importance to foster and encourage 
the growth of any element that will contribute to the over- 
throw of the one and the advancement of the other. It is a 
problem of deeper significance than will appear at first sight, 
because its solution means a gradual but certain change in the 
characteristics of the Filipinos, not only by education but by 
ingrafting upon them a stronger and better stock. If notice 
will be taken of the qualities of China, I believe many will 
admit that a large Chinese population in the Philippines will 
more effectually accomplish the desired result than any other 
means at our disposal. 

The Chinese are the most stolid and immobile race on earth. 
They are the world’s hewers of wood and drawers of water. 
Their monumental characteristics are patient endurance and 
industry. The spirit of unrest and open expression of discon- 
tent does not abide with them. They are the first to appreciate 
good conditions of government and the last to attempt any 
armed change. Constituted authority is not only unquestioned 
by them, but receives their fullest support. They are docile, 
obedient and tractable. The retrogressive tendencies of the Chi- 
nese are prominent because they are governed by men in whom 
the same tendencies exist. In other countries, whose people 
are alert and progressive, the Chinese have become invaluable 
as a means to execute large enterprises conceived and super- 
intended by others. In the coast cities of China—such as Hong 
Kong and Shanghai—in Japan, the United States, Mexico, and 
South America, Chinese labor has established its own worth. 
Even in California, the storm center of the exclusion movement, 
there is an ever-increasing demand for Chinese labor in the 
fields and gardens and on railroads and steamships. A large 
number of people have discovered that the Chinese have mate- 
rially assisted in developing the industries of the State and 
added largely to its wealth. It is an indisputable fact that 
wherever Chinese laborers have been permitted to work they 
have made a welcome for others in the face of bitter prejudice, 
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and have enriched every nation where they have claimed a 
residence. This is especially true of the Philippine Islands. 

If the patient industrv of the Chinese and the restless energy 
cf the Filipinos can be combined, the task before the United 
States is more than half completed. If the present population 
of the archipelago should be doubled it would not overcrowd the 
islands, as their proper development could easily support in 
comfort a population of 20,000,000. For many centuries the 
Chinese and Filipinos have lived peaceably together; and by 
intermarriage, which is the rule and universally obtains, they 
have become one people without the least degree of friction 
and without any animosities. The influence of the Chinese 
during all this time has been steadily exerted in the direction 
of industrial pursuits and for the maintenance of peace. Their 
homes and their business were of more moment to them than 
the flag under which they lived. The American occupation of 
Luzon has shown the substantial and stable element of the 
population to be primarily the Chinese and the Chinese-Filipino 
mestizos. The city of Manila and its surrounding district con- 
tain 60,000 Chinese and half-castes. The American authorities 
never had a moment’s trouble with these people, who indeed in 
many instances facilitated the military operations of the army. 
In the matter of the civil government of the city, the records 
of the Provost Marshal General’s office disclose the fact that 
fewer arrests were made in and among the Chinese quarters 
than elsewhere, and that even in sanitary measures the Chinese 
were the first to obey directions. The efficiency of the Chinese, 
when employed in field service and as litter-bearers, is attested 
by every general officer in command of troops. It is this leaven 
of stability and usefulness that should be cultivated and en- 
larged. Additions to the native population, other than their 
natural increase, can be made in no other way; and the Chinese 
already there have made a constant improvement in the char- 
acter of the inhabitants. 

There are many districts in the Philippine Islands that have 
never been systematically cultivated. The richness and fertility 
of the soil assure certain returns for the money and labor in- 
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vested. The mountainous regions and the river beds are rich 
in mineral wealth that has never been developed. The Filipinos 
do not seem to comprehend what industry on a vast scale may 
do for them and their country. Great forests of valuable woods 
remain untouched. Pearl fisheries of known value are but 
scantily worked. The attention of the natives appears to have 
been limited to sugar, tobacco, and rice. I am aware that un- 
favorable land laws have had some influence in retarding the 
progress of the islands, but Congress is in a position to remedy 
these defects by applying to the great tracts of church and 
public lands the laws of the United States in reference to pro- 
prietary rights. If this be done, and an industrious, plodding 
people like the Chinese be given an opportunity to acquire the 
ownership of land, the Philippines will become as rich an estate 
as a nation ever owned. Prosperity in the Philippines will 
produce commercial activity out of which the United States 
will reap its financial reward. It will also, by encouraging the 
immigration of the Chinese, secure the fulfilment of its two- 
fold object: first, by securing stability among the people, and 
secondly by the benefits resulting from a highly productive 
dependency. When one sees the remarkable agricultural skill 
of the Chinese in their walled and terraced gardens on the 
mountain-tops, one may form an estimate of their capabilities 
in a land fertile and rich beyond measure. 

I cannot give an accurate estimate of the wealth of the Chi- 
nese residents of the Philippines, but it is greater than that 
of any other foreign nationality. It has been accumulated from 
every branch of industry the islands afford. Much of it is in 
the shape of permanent investments, whose value is dependent 
upon the conditions prevailing throughout the archipelago. 
The hardships and disasters of war bring as great losses to 
the Chinese as to any other people. As non-combatants, their 
property is taken to maintain in part the contending forces of 
both sides. The effect of this danger has made them an actively 
potent force for the preservation of peace and tranquillity. All 
they ask is to be allowed to conduct their affairs without inter- 
ruption. When you give the Philippines a Chinese population 
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of 5,000,000, and attach them to the country by ties of self- 
interest, under the protection of the best government the Orient 
has ever known, organized insurrection will be an impossibility. 

The trade of China is said to be the reason for the perma- 
nent retention of the Philippines. On the pretext that they 
will be a stepping-stone to China, the policy of expansion has 
been most ably justified. This is another reason why, in my 
judgment, no barrier should be raised against Chinese immi- 
gration. China is the natural and inevitable market for the 
products of the Philippines. Its proximity and the similarity 
of wants of the two peoples make it a natural outlet. If the 
Chinese population be materially increased, the trade with 
China will be increased. If the Chinese market can furnish 
goods for use in the Philippines, the difference in traffic 
charges, on account of the comparatively small distance between 
them, will find employment for that market; and if the 
Philippines can furnish what China wants the advantage will 
be reciprocal. Chinese and Filipinos alike regard China as 
common ground and home territory. The traffic between China 
and the Philippine Islands will become flourishing and pros- 
perous if the intercourse between the two countries be un- 
trammeled. President McKinley was wise in insisting upon 
the adoption of the “open door” policy in China for the com- 
merce of the United States, and he was far sighted in throwing 
the ports of the Philippines open to the trade of all nations 
alike. He secured the performance of the one by adhering to 
the other. A free interchange of products between Hong 
Kong, Shanghai, and Manila is an object to be sought. It is 
also desirable that there should be population enough in the 
Philippines to augment the production of exportable articles. 
Chinese goods and staples sell most readily to Chinese, and 
the operation of this law can and will confer common benefits 
upon China and the Philippines. 

There is another substantial advantage to be gained by the 
United States from Chinese immigration—in the operation of 
manufactories in Manila to supply the Chinese market with 


articles that are salable to them. It is self-evident that the 
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Chinese demand for manufactured articles can be supplied more 
cheaply from Manila than from Sar Francisco or New Eng- 
land, if the raw material is obtainable. It is also true that 
American operatives cannot hope to compete with Chinese or 
Filipino labor in Manila. The Philippines do not offer any 
encouragement in this line. The manufacturing institutions 
in China are run by Chinese labor, which is sufficiently capa- 
ble and intelligent to be satisfactory. The islands themselves 
will afford a certain amount of raw material. Organization 
and development should at least treble the present production 
of the staples. Chinese thrift and industry would make cer- 
tain this result. If cotton is needed it can be shipped in its 
raw state and manufactured in the Philippines for the Oriental 
market. There are three sources of supply open to the Phil- 
ippine buyer—the United States, India, and China. The dis- 
tance from Manila to Hong Kong is 660 miles; from San 
Francisco to Hong Kong it is over 7,000 miles ; and from New 
York and Galveston not under 12,000 miles. From this situa- 
tion, if we deduct the difference in traffic charges and the 
difference in the cost of labor in these different.cities, the ad- 
vantage in favor of supplying the Orient from Manila is over- 
whelming. Great Britain imports raw material, and exports 
it when manufactured by her people: why should not the Phil- 
ippines follow the same course? Their sources of supply are 
nearer, and their labor is infinitely cheaper. I know of one 
cotton factory, located in a Western State, whose entire prod- 
uct is consumed by the Chinese market. Its manager has in- 
formed me that he is able to undersell the product of Great 
Britain, in spite of the higher wages for labor he is compelled 
to pay. If such a resuit may be obtained in this instance, how 
much greater an advantage would accrue to him by the loca- 
tion of his factory in the Philippines? It is true that he would 
be compelled to pay more for his raw cotton, but the difference 
would be much more than equalized by the very short haul 
of the manufactured article. And, even if no saving could be 
effected on the basis of distance, the saving in wages would 
be an increased profit. But why should the Chinese be neces- 
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sarily employed? Because they are more skilful artisans than 
the Filipinos, their work is much better, and their service is 
more reliable. Wherever they have been employed as manu- 
facturing operatives they have shown a capability to handle 
and care for machinery which the Filipinos do not possess. 
Their work in the factories at Shanghai has proved this. Let 
the United States manufacture for Europe, and the Philippines 
for China. From New England we should be able to capture 
the European market, and from the Philippines our goods 
could claim the first place in eastern Asia. What is said of 
cotton is true of many equally important articles. 

It is admitted on all sides that the most pressing need in the 
Philippine Islands is to bring the entire group under the in- 
fluence of modern civilization—not by force of arms, if it can 
be avoided, but by assimilation and intercourse. The army is 
there for that purpose, but its use will be only as a last resort. 
The only class of Chinese who would go to the Philippines are 
merchants and laborers who have been brought into contact 
with European and American civilization and know something 
of civilized conduct. This class would carry their knowledge 
and example into isolated districts and islands and thereby 
open up the way for more vigorous and intense methods. 

In Mindanao, Panay, Negros, Cebu, and even parts of Luzon, 
the mountain tribes are not civilized and have retained many 
of their primitive and savage customs. Spain was never able 
to extend her rule over them, nor have they recognized any 
governmental authority or laws other than their tribal chief. 
Many of the richest tracts of land in the islands are under 
their domination and influence. Intercourse with other tribes 
has not improved their condition. Where the European and 
American have encountered hostility, the Chinese have received 
a welcome. In Mindanao the Chinese are the only people who 
have been able to trade with the natives of the mountains; and 
the bartering of cloth, glass, copper, and brass for their products 
has been going on for years. The Chinaman has been the me- 
dium through whom they have communicated with the outside 
world. They naturally affiliate. The Chinese junk in the 
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harbor, or the hut in the mountains, is a center of influence and 
civilization among the natives which all respect. It is an in- 
fluence that is good and beneficial. If the Chinese are given 
an opportunity to acquire homes, and are permitted to engage 
in business without the danger of confiscation hanging over 
them, these centers of influence will be multiplied and become 
greater and more valuable to the government—because they 
will be attached to the government. For commercial purposes 
alone it would be invaiuable to encourage Chinese settlements 
throughout the islands, and use them, not alone for themselves 
but as a means to open up the resources of the islands and, 
through commerce with Chinese middlemen, gradually reach 
the producers. A chain of such settlements around the islands 
would be of more permanent utility than a line of fortresses. 
The influence of railroads for civilization cannot be overesti- 
mated, but capital must see at least some steps taken in the di- 
rection of industrial development before it will enter these re- 
gions. No better pioneers for this work can be found than the 
Chinese. There is an absolute equality maintained between 
Chinese and Filipino families. The children of Chinese fathers 
and native mothers are taught to follow the land, language, 
and religion of the mother. In the cities they are educated in 
the same schools, their spiritual welfare is cared for by the 
same priests, they speak the same language and are filled with 
the same emotions. ‘Their Chinese descent appears in their 
larger stature and their quiet attentiveness to whatever work 
they undertake. As a class they are a distinct improvement 
over the native, and I should say of even better promise than 
the Chinese. 

The most urgent objection to the Chinese in the Philippines 
arises from the unfounded fear that they must displace Amer- 
ican interests. There are two answers to this objection: first, 
Americans can never undertake to colonize the Philippines 
themselves, and secondly their spheres of action and utility 
are not the same. Climatic conditions are too unfavorable for 
any large American population—at best there can scarcely be 
more than a sprinkling of Americans. It is not a land where 
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American homes will or can flourish ; and by a strange anomaly 
it invites just that class of American citizens who under no 
circumstances would make it their home—the capitalist and 
promoter. The American will go to the Philippines to make 
investments and to establish commercial enterprises; the Chi- 
nese will go there to find work as laborers and farmers. In 
mercantile affairs the American must conduct his business as a 
wholesale merchant, as an importer and exporter; while the 
Chinese, without capital, must conduct his business as a retail 
merchant and middleman. There is no other course open to 
them. Competition with hundreds of little stores and shops, 


owned by Chinese, is impossible. In the larger number of 


cases their total capital does not exceed $50 in gold; yet it is 
such insignificant establishments as these that supply the mass 
of the natives with their daily necessities and make a scanty 
living for their proprietors. It can readily be seen that, so long 
as such conditions prevail, there will be no friction between 
the American investor and the Chinese laborer, but that their 
presence must be mutually beneficial and advantageous. 

The United States, in undertaking the government of the 
Philippine Islands, has an economic and ethnologic problem to 
solve. While using them as a stepping-stone to China, it should 
keep in mind their own prosperity. American treatment of 
the Chinese in this country has created a prejudice against us 
in China. We say the Philippines are invaluable on account of 
their proximity to China. If this be true, is it not the policy 
of wisdom to use them in such a way as to bring to us the good 
will of the great nation with which we wish to trade? The 
statement of the proposition is its own answer. 


SAMUEL W. BELFORD. 
Denver, Col. 


II. Tue NaturAL RIGHT OF SELF-GOVERNMENT. 


HERE has recently been much discussion concerning the 
right of a people to self-government. It is assumed that 
mankind is one in genus—that God has made all races of one 
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blood ; that the different species have different capacities and 
possibilities of development, but that all are capable of mental 
and moral education and progress ; that the oneness of the race 
is confirmed in the fact that physical multiplication can take 
place by the pairing of any two of opposite sex, however much 
they may differ in mental, moral, and physical characteristics ; 
and that all men are held morally accountable for their actions 
both to human and divine government and laws. 

Concerning the American doctrine as to the right of a people 
to freedom and self-government, this is what was declared “in 
Congress, July 4, 1776, by the unanimous consent of the thir- 
teen United States of America: ” 


“We hold these truths to be self-evident: that all men are 
created equal; that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable rights; that among these are life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness; that, to secure these rights, gov- 
ernments are instituted among men, deriving their just powers 
from the consent of the governed.” 


Until recently no question has been raised for over a century 
in America as to the right of nations to self-government; but 
doubt seems to have arisen in some quarters as to the inhabi- 
tants of the Philippine Islands and other recently acquired 
territory. The reason given for the proposed exception is the 
alleged “ incapacity ” of those distant peoples. If this is meant 
as a sincere objection, and not a mere subterfuge to compass 
some ulterior object, then we are placing these people below 
the capacity for self-government attributed to the African 
slaves, whom we endowed with the right of self-government a 
couple of decades ago, and to whom we make no objection on 
the ground of political incapacity. And it must be admitted 
that the proposed denial of political rights by the United States 
to any of the peoples in question furnishes no argument for 
invalidating the doctrine nor to make an exception to the posi- 
tion taken by our revolutionary fathers. But it may also be said 
that the lack of practical experience on the part of the peoples 
to be deprived of self-government is no ground for its denial, 
because our American forefathers were likewise without ex- 
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perience in political matters, being mostly former subjects of 
King George, who represented a government in which they had 
had no voice. 

Let us now consider the doctrine of political self-government 
from a practical and philosophic standpoint, since the “ self- 
evident” right thereto, as laid down by our forefathers, is 
called in question. Of course, the denial of self-government to 
any conquered race, as practised by the imperial governments 
of Europe and elsewhere, is a precedent that should have no 
weight with us, as these governments could not be expected 
to give their conquered colonies rights that they do not grant 
to their home population. And according to the showing of 
Major J. E. Runcie, in the North American Review, as to our 
present misgovernment of Cuba, the refusal or failure to pro- 
vide good government for colonies may proceed as well from a 
democratic form of “ parental” authority as from a monarchy. 

But in what school of philosophy does the right of political 
self-government inhere? Is it fundamental to human develop- 
ment, or is it a mere political gift to be withheld from or be- 
stowed by a stronger upon a weaker nation? We must go back 
a little—to the individual human life, before it ever reaches 
contact with the social compact in the State—in order to get a 
clear view. Denial of self-dependence does not inure even to 
the good of an infant’s physical body. If you fastened a baby 
to a seat in a cage, and fed it liberally but did not give it a 
chance to crawl and climb, it would never learn to balance itself 
successfully against the laws of attraction and gravitation. 

But if the mere physical life demands liberty and self-activ- 
ity, what does the call to moral and social responsibility require ? 
It is said that Adam failed in the very first attempt to discharge 
the function of life in contact with outer things. Mere inno- 
cence is not a qualification for life. We are looking for the 
progression of man. How is he going to learn? It is said of 
Christ, “for in that he himself had suffered [experienced], 
being tempted [tried], he is able to succor them that are 
tempted; ” also, that, being a “ Son, yet learned obedience by 
the things that he suffered.”” You can develop no moral quali- 
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ties without the aid of moral responsibilities ; neither is a man 
qualified for citizenship by being kept in a state of slavery— 
mutely obeying the mandates of a superior. 

The excuse of imperial rulers has ever been that the mass of 
the people are not capable of self-government. Ancient Rome, 
for instance, applied this theory to all grades and classes within 
the Emperor’s domain. They were fit to fight her battles, to 
plow her fields, to build her cities, but not to select her rulers. 
This is the waning doctrine of modern imperialism—whether it 
blossoms in a monarchy or sprouts from a democratic form of 
government. The doctrine of self-government is to be cut up 
and limited—not directly, but through exceptions. 

The United States may say: “ We still believe in the doc- 
trines promulgated by our revolutionary forefathers—where 
the people are capable of self-government, as in America.” 
That, however, would not be fair—only pharisaical. But how 
are even we exercising the right of self-government, consider- 
ing our experience and education? Can we thank God that we 
are not, in this, like other nations? What nation had a greater 
domestic war than the United States carried on for four years? 
What kind of self-government do we present in Kentucky, or in 
the Montana Senatorship, or even in Pennsylvania, where a 
great State was in a deadlock so partizan that it could not 
find one fit man to represent it in the United States Senate? 
In Utah they offered us a polygamist Congressman—to 
help legislate for a nation of supposed monogamist homes. 

To trace all the meanderings in the administration of our 
“free” government since we started out, and to see how many 
blunders we have made, should render us modest enough to 
let other peoples have the right to try to make their own laws. 
Let us remember, also, that only a few years ago Mexico was 
all “ Mexicanized ” politically; yet to-day those people enjoy 
the blessings of peace and good order. They have learned by 
what they “suffered.” Take again our South American repub- 
lics. They have had a rough sea most of the way, but they are 
making progress by falling down and getting up again. Take 
the history of the French Republic. It is one of alternate suc- 
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cesses and failures; yet France is a highly cultured and edu- 
cated nation, and to-day has a firmer hold on political self- 
control than at any time in her history. 

Is not the African ex-slave in the United States better quali- 
fied to-day than when liberated to exercise his prerogative as a 
voter? And is not this because he has had a chance to respond 
to a political demand? Have not four hundred years of Spanish 
rule in Cuba left its people as “ incapable ” of self-government 
as they were before? Would the continued condition of Ameri- 
can slavery have ever prepared the negro for freedom and the 
elective franchise? Would the old servitude have developed 
such Afro-Americans as Professors Booker T. Washington 
and Burghardt Du Bois—the latter one of the brightest gradu- 
ates of Harvard College? 

England thinks that when the Queen dies the Prince of 
Wales will make as good a sovereign as the people of that 
nation are capable of selecting for themselves; yet they hold 
that they are better able to select rulers for the Boers and to 
make laws for them than the South African republics them- 
selves. “Incapacity for self-government” has been the excuse 
for foreign and colonial governments and imperial ownership 
of peoples ever since we have had nations that were ambitious 
for empire ; and, according to Major Runcie’s statement, Spain’s 


tyranny over Cuba has been reinstated under the new republi- 
can régime that intervened for the liberation of her people. 
All history and philosophy prove that established govern- 


ments seek colonial possessions and control more for self-ag- 
grandizement than for the dissemination of light, knowledge, 
wealth, comfort, or prosperity; and in very few cases are the 
parent governments willing that their dependencies shall have 
political self-government—a right to which every people is 
entitled and which every people desires to enjoy, unless pre- 
vented by superior force or the fear of it. 

The United States, in its continuous territory, is a great and 
prosperous nation, and should not aid in depriving any people 
of self-government—of which principle we are the most potent 
modern exemplars, and to which we are committed by every 
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consideration in our history and consistent present obligation. 
Expansion of a homogeneous population in contiguous new 
States has been a benefit to our nation; but foreign acquisi- 
tions—with a heterogeneous if not hostile people, not intended 
for nor susceptible of assimilation into American States, but to 
be held in subjection as colonies—cannot help us in anything 
but “entangling alliances,” and by direct consequence to a stand- 
ing army and the denial of the great principle of political self- 
government upon which our nation was founded. 
Amos STECKEL, 
Bloomfield, Iowa. 

















THE CLAYTON - BULWER 
ALLIANCE.” 


“ENTANGLING 


F a treaty ever were framed in whose features the innocence 
of the lamb blended with the harmlessness of the dove, it 
was surely the instrument regarding the Nicaragua ship canal, 
signed, on April 19th, 1850, by John M. Clayton, on behalf 
of the United States, and by Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer, as the 
representative of Her Britannic Majesty. Not only was it 
superficially harmless and innocent: its real intent was to be 
both benevolent and beneficent. 

The mutual interests of the two nations demanded that an 
Isthmian canal should be constructed as speedily and effectively 
as possible. There had been no war between the signa- 
tories. For once militarism had no hand even in the prelimi- 
naries to the framing of the compact; and no military advan- 
tage on either side was contemplated. Time had been available 
for ample consideration of all facts, opinions, and theories. 
After mature deliberation a documert was drawn up, of mutual 
self-abnegation and friendly codperation, to compass an end 
distinctly utilitarian and humanitarian. Sanctioned by Talley- 
rand’s maxim that words are instruments for the concealment 
of thought, there may have been mental reservations, more or 
less numerous, on both sides. But the occasion demanded and 
warranted perfect sincerity, for the well-being of both peoples 
was involved in the promised impetus to commerce. The pro- 
posed work was in accord with the spirit of the age; for Prince 
Albert’s first World’s Fair, which was to inaugurate a new 
era of peace, was already building in Hyde Park, London, and 
the discovery of gold in California made a canal especially de- 
sirable to America. The progress of humanity itself was in- 
volved ; for the great Macaulay had just published his dictum 
that, “barring the alphabet and the printing-press, those in- 
ventions which abridge distance” had done most to further that 
progress. The canal scheme was essentially a plan for the 
abridgment of world distances. 
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Specially to avoid any subsequent misunderstanding or mal- 
interpretation, Sir Henry, prior to the ratification of the 
treaty, made “explicit declaration” at our Department of State 
that the Queen did “not understand the engagements of that 
convention to apply to Her Majesty’s settlement at Honduras, 
or to its dependencies.” 

The treaty itself consisted of a preamble and nine articles. 
The former set forth that the contracting parties, mutually 
“desirous of consolidating the relztions of amity which so 
happily subsist between them,” fixed “in a convention their 
views and intentions with reference to any means of commu- 
nication by ship canal which may be constructed between the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans,” by what is familiarly known as 
the Nicaragua route. Article 1, and each article that followed, 
contained some proviso distinctly conceived with a view to the 
accomplishment of this desirable end. Each party agreed not 
to “erect or maintain any fortifications commanding the canal 
or in the vicinity thereof, or occupy, or fortify, or colonize, or 
assume, Or exercise any dominion over Nicaragua, Costa Rica, 
the Mosquito Coast, or any part of Central America.” But 
hardly was the ink dry and the seals affixed when the treaty, 
so benevolent in intent, became an obstacle between the con- 
tracting parties. And such it has remained for half a century— 
a bar to the very action it was meant to forward. 

There had been some misgiving on either side as to the in- 
tentions of the other in the matter of the occupation of territory 
in Central America; and on November 8th, 1849, Abbott Law- 
rence, our minister at the Court of St. James, had written Lord 
Palmerston, England’s Foreign Secretary, frankly disclaim- 
ing “all intention of obtaining territory in Central America.” 
Palmerston replied, in similar vein, in a letter dated March 8th, 
1850, to Bulwer, “that the British government has no intention 
to make use of the protection which Great Britain affords to the 
people of Mosquito, for the purpose of doing, under cover of 
that protection, any of the things the intention to do which is 
disclaimed in the letter to Mr. Lawrence” referred to, of earlier 
date. That the misgivings on the part of the United States 
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were justified, events soon proved; for to use General Lewis 
Cass’s words to Lord Napier, in a letter dated November 8th, 
1858, “the British government proceeded in 1851, only a few 
months after the signature of the treaty, to establish a new 
British colony in Central America under the name of the ‘Bay 
Islands ;’ and when this government expressed its great sur- 
prise at this proceeding, and at the failure of Great Britain to 
comply with the terms of the convention, Her Majesty’s gov- 
ernment replied that the islands already belonged to Great 
Britain at the date of the treaty, and that the convention, in 
their view of it, interfered with none of their existing posses- 
sions in Central America, but was wholly prospective in its 
character,” etc. The establishment of this new colony of the 
“Bay Islands” by Great Britain was naturally deemed by the 
United States as an invalidation of the whole treaty. It led to 
the reopening of a host of questions. What was a “colony,” 
as distinguished from a “settlement”? What were the 
boundaries of the British “settlement” as it existed prior to the 
treaty? What was the ground that Sir Henry Bulwer’s dec- 
laration covered as to Great Britain’s rights in connection 
with that settlement? About the only question not raised was 
as to how and when to construct the canal. This, the purpose 
for which the treaty was ostensibly framed, seemed to have 
utterly passed out of the minds of the disputant diplomats. 

On the very day of the signing of the treaty, Abbott Law- 
rence had written from the United States Legation in London 
to Mr. Clayton a letter, of ominous length and import, telling 
him the history of the Mosquito Coast from the time when 
“Columbus in his fourth voyage first made land on the North 
American continent at Cape Honduras, near the present town 
of Truxillo, on the 17th day of August, 1502,” and took formal 
possession in the name of the crown of Castile. Mr. Lawrence 
had caused to be consulted a long list of authorities, and from 
much deep delving into original sources he arrives at the con- 
clusion that Spain not only “discovered Central America and 
occupied it,” but that “she did much more: she discovered, 
circumvallated, explored, conquered, settled, retained posses- 
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sion of, and governed it,” etc. Any claim of sovereignty in- 
hered, therefore, in the Central American republics, as repre- 
senting Spanish dominion. On the other hand, he states that 
the “Mosquito country,” claimed as a British “settlement,” “is 
now defined by Lord Palmerston as reaching to the San. Juan 
River, embracing the northern bank so as to take in San Juan 
de Nicaragua [anglicized into Grey Town] and command the 
mouth of the river.” Mr. Lawrence then gives his opinion that 
“it is quite immaterial where the royal geographers are di- 
rected to draw the line, as I am satisfied the whole claim is 
without just foundation. All the good maps of the sixteenth, 
seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries—French, Spanish, Dutch, 
and English—carry Honduras from coast to coast; Nicaragua 
the same,” etc. The English settlement simply enjoyed the 
privilege of logwood and mahogany cutting, and no right of 
sovereignty. 

Evidently here were the elements of a diplomatic quarrel. 
For fifty years those elements were employed to feed ani- 
mosity and stir up strife between the two countries. Disputes 
as to phraseology and conflicts as to interpretations were end- 
less. Sometimes there was talk of patching up matters by fresh 
compacts, of which the Dallas-Clarendon treaty, signed in 1854, 
but never ratified, was a sample. 

All such attempts failed, however, of success. Sometimes 
there was correspondence as to abrogation. In 1858 Lord 
Napier wrote from the British Legation in Washington to 
Lord Malmesbury, of the Foreign Office in London, that “the 
obligations of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty were repugnant to 
the people of the United States,” adding that on two occasions 
he had informed General Cass “that Her Majesty’s government 
would not decline the consideration of a proposal for the abro- 
gation of the treaty by mutual concert.” Malmesbury replied 
to Napier “that Her Majesty’s government entirely approve of 
your having placed on record, by delivering to General Cass 
copies of those despatches [from one of which the previous 
quotation is an extract], that they were ready to abrogate that 
treaty.” Despatch followed despatch, interview succeeded in- 
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terview, till a mountainous mass of diplomatic matter accumu- 
lated, of tedious prolixity and utter uselessness. Hopelessly a 
bar to any adequate action in the direction intended, the treaty 
hung like a millstone on the neck of the American nation. All 
sorts of proposals were made on both sides, but nothing could 
be arranged to relieve us of the incubus. 

As early as 1858 Great Britain apparently was ready to ig- 
nore the whole previous negotiations. Malmesbury wrote 
Napier that “modification, arbitration, and abrogation of the 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty have been flatly rejected. Great Brit- 
ain and Nicaragua are now about to treat as independent 
States.” 

All proposals for canal-building between Great Britain and 
Nicaragua having proved abortive, the United States, during 
the Presidency of General Arthur, entered into direct relations 
with Central America looking to the construction of the canal 
by the United States. Again the hopes of the friends of the 
canal were raised—only to be again dashed by the fears of 
President Cleveland’s Administration that complications might 
ensue because of the historic bugbear, the Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty. 

I think the extracts from official correspondence already 
given sufficiently show the futility and cumbrousness of this 
treaty—from the day of its signing to the year of its jubilee 
anniversary. From first to last it is a self-invalidated docu- 
ment. It has not only ridiculously failed to assist in the con- 
struction of the Nicaragua canal: it has been a most effective 
obstacle in the way of that enterprise. Moreover, in place of 
increasing international amity, it has proved a bone of bitter- 
est contention, frequently imperiling the peace between the 
signatories. 

History is said to repeat itself. It should be the aim of 
statesmen to study history with intent to prevent any mis- 
chievous repetition. When a convention so environed with 
happy auspices and good intentions, so harmless and innocent 
in its verbiage, and so actively benevolent as was the Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty, can become so malevolent and can so traverse 
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any and every good end, it surely becomes us to look warily on 
any new “entangling alliance” proposed. 

Some politicians now affect to look on George Washington 
as a “back number” whose advice the American nation has out- 
grown. Let us listen, then, to James G. Blaine: “If it be asked 
why the United States objects to the assent of European gov- 
ernments to the terms of neutrality for the operation of the 
canal, my answer is that the right to assent implies the right to 
dissent, and thus the whole question would be thrown open for 
contention as an international issue. It is the fixed purpose of 
the United States to confine it strictly and solely as an Ameri- 
can question, to be dealt with and decided by the American 
government.” This resolve of the American people was com- 
municated by our great Secretary of State to that eminent pa- 
triot, James Russell Lowell, our ambassador to the Court of 
St. James, in a letter dated November 19th, 1881, and was no 
doubt fully explained by him to Lord Granville, the British 
Foreign Secretary. May the American people of to-day abide 
by the resolve then so ably formed and expressed ! 


EpwArp BERWICK. 
Monterey, Cal. 








THE SOUTH AFRICAN WAR OF RACES. 


N their present struggle with the English, the Boers are 
being repeatedly compared to the American colonists of a 
hundred years ago. Our daily and periodical press is largely 
responsible for this and similar misjudgments, which have only 
tended to make the American people assume an attitude of 
so-called “sympathy” tor the Boers at once ridiculous and un- 
natural. If we knew the Boers as well as we know our Indians, 
however, it is likely that our sudden and highly popular fancy 
for them would calm considerably. 

The Boers are likened to us in our historical capacity as 
fighters for liberty against a tyrannical and oppressive foe. 
Nothing could be more misleading. If anybody is fighting 
for liberty it must be the Uitlander population, which for 
nearly two decades has suffered from Boer exploitation and 
maladministration of the most unpardonable order. The 
in very much the 





Boers are merely fighting for existence 
same manner as our Indians have fought from time to time. 
If we will cease to regard the Boers as a race with any genuine 
claim to the standard of modern culture and civilization, we 
shall have made the first step toward a just and correct under- 
standing of the crisis that resulted in the present war. 

The Boer lives in the saddle. He is the aboriginal ranch- 
man of the Transvaal veldt, and as such he has had an up-hill 
fight against bloodthirsty native tribes. He has suffered the 
untold hardships of the pioneer, and the country he has settled 
has become dear to him because of the blood it has cost to ac- 
quire it. Historically he had no right to the pastures, which 
belonged to savage tribes ; but he vanquished the blacks in war- 
fare, and settled down to ranching in the territory that formerly 
belonged to the enemy. 

The Boer is an ignorant and uneducated man. He reads his 
Bible with difficulty, and sometimes a stale newspaper drops 
into his hands; but he has no intellectual craving to extend 
his knowledge beyond the limits of his pastoral life. He is a 
gloomy lover of solitude—as unsocial an out-of-door man as 
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the North American Indian. He is a restless nomad—as un- 
yielding a foe of modern progress as the Bedouin of the Ara- 
bian deserts or the pastoral Tartar. His religious faith is an 
heirloom from the French Huguenots, abandoned ages ago by 
even the most orthodox of the Dutch Reformed Church, and 
he persists in interpreting the words of his Bible in the literal 
sense that prevailed in the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Among Transvaalers this is faithfulness; in cultured 
society it is stupidity and dogmatism. For more than two cen- 
turies the Boer has been ranching across the veldt without 
making a forward stride of progress, and in many cases he 
has gone backward—a danger that threatens every kind of life 
that ceases to go forward. Whenever newcomers other than 
his race showed themselves he invariably preferred to “trek” 
away to unsettled parts in the interior rather than mix with 
them and witness the undertaking of improvements and conse- 
quent changes. The Transvaal Boers may be regarded as the 
surviving contingency of the grumbling, obdurate, rebellious 
Afrikanders of South African colonial history. The better and 
more social element of the Boer race never “treked” to the 
Transvaal, but are to this day to be found in large numbers 
throughout the Orange Free State, Natal, and Cape Colony, 
where they get along favorably with the Uitlanders. 

To compare these slovenly nomads with the class of enter- 
prising colonists that declared their independence on these 
shores one hundred and twenty-four years ago would be an 
insult to American society if it were not so ludicrous. Never- 
theless, we have witnessed, in print and orally, a great spec- 
tacular outcry against British tyranny, aiming to classify the 
present plight of the Boers in the same category with the 
troubles besetting the American revolution of 1776—to enkin- 
dle a sort of brotherly feeling for the Transvaalers as being 
in the “same boat” with us historically. As the smaller man 
fighting a bigger—as the aboriginal settler making a stand 
for existence against the invasion of a superior race—the 
Boers command the sympathy not only of the American na- 
tion but of all the world. The Boers are getting sympathy 
from nearly every quarter on this account; and wherever sym- 
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pathy is not handy a stored-up sentiment of prejudice against 
England’s colonial success is generally making up for it. The 
ridiculous thing about it is that we are carrying pro-Boer sen- 
timent beyond all bounds, using it as a platform for an ill- 
timed and uncharitable attack on the integrity of Great 
Britain’s South African policy. 

During our wars with the North American Indian, our gov- 
ernment was criticized abroad in very much the same stupid 
manner—from lack of i:itimate historical knowledge of our in- 
ternal affairs and constitutional policy. We were branded as 
the rude and selfish exterminators of a brave aboriginal race. 
We were the money-mad sharks of a superior race who swooped 
upon the poor Indian, outnumbering him in fighting strength, 
outclassing him in arms, bent upon the conquest of these United 
States of ours which originally belonged to him. The ame- 
liorating and cooperative policy of our government in dealing 
with the various tribes was as persistently ignored abroad as 
it was misunderstood and distrusted by the Indians themselves. 
We frequently made mistakes, and we did things that history 
has proved should have been left undone; but, whatever crimes 
individuals and communities may have committed against the 
race of the red man, the governing policy of the United States 
in dealing with him was and still is based on equity, liberality, 
and magnanimity. The red man has cost us hundreds of 
millions of dollars, we are annually paying out other vast 
sums through the Department of the Interior for his main- 
tenance, and we have placed at his disposal 130,913 square 
miles of reservations and hunting-grounds—which is 16,500 
square miles more than the kingdom of Italy, and about 8,000 
square miles more than the area of the Transvaal. In spite 
of the comparative success of our attempt at Indian education 
on a limited scale in some quarters, the American nation long 
ago arrived at the conclusion that there is nothing to be done 
with the red man. We are powerless to prevent his extinc- 
tion; we can only soften and ameliorate the successive stages 
by which his extinction is destined to take place. 

Now, the prototype of these conditions exists approximately 
in the conflict between the British and the Boers in the Trans- 
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vaal. The British, too, have found that they can do nothing 
with the Boer. He is not a savage, but he is as hostile to 
civilization as the red man. He is a white man of good 
European descent, but for two and a half centuries he has 
roamed in the manner of a savage across the African veldt. 
Like his Dutch ancestors of the seventeenth century, he de- 
voutly believes that his people is under the special providence 
of God at the expense of less favored peoples. The sullen 
Puritan of the African veldt, he has cleansed the wilderness 
from heathen foes, striking with one hand and holding the 
Bible aloft with the other, while glorying in self-righteous- 
ness. Whenever he has come in contact with the aboriginal 
tribes it has meant war to the knife; he has made no attempt 
at civilizing them; he has seldom failed to return their savage 
ways of waging war with no less savagery of his own; he made 
his Kaffir prisoners slaves, and despises the black race as the 
Jews despise the flesh of the swine. The English have been 
giving the Boers as much, if not more, elbow room than we 
have been giving the Indians; in fact the Boers have always 
had the larger share of the territory at their disposal, the Eng- 
lish generally remaining in the towns. Although the British 
government has made not a few mistakes in its South African 
policy, which is conceded by statesmen to be by far the most 
difficult and puzzling in the entire history of colonial expan- 
sion, yet it has never made the blunder of attacking the rights 
of the Boers or of conducting and encouraging an aggression 
against territory belonging to them. Whenever such move- 
ments have been on foot the government has risen to anni- 
hilate them. The mistakes committed directly by the govern- 
ment were as a rule of such a nature as no living man could 
have foreseen. The wonder is that greater errors were not 
made. No government has ever conducted a colonial policy 
without, so to speak, learning by mistakes. Compared to that 
of England, the colonial policy of France, Spain, Portugal, etc., 
clearly points out that these countries were repeatedly making 
mistakes without learning ; and the comparative failure of these 
nations as colonizers is as notable as the success of the British 
abroad. 
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In denouncing the English for trespassing upon Boer terri- 
tory, our vociferous pro-Boer agitators apparently forget 
that the policy of the English government was primarily 
to discourage the acquisition of additional territory beyond 
Cape Colony. The inhabitants of the Colony were constantly 

































clamoring for an extension of the boundary, but until as late as 
1870 the English Parliament held that the Crown already 
owned as much territory as it could ever expect successfully to 
govern; and the desire for expansion of the Cape Colonists 
was flatly discountenanced. Of all Great Britain’s colonial 
possessions none have given her more trouble and worriment, 
and from the start none have caused more expenditure and 
less satisfaction, than that of South Africa. Not until 1867, 
when the first diamond was picked up from among the pebbles 
of the Orange River, did any one suspect the mineral wealth 
of the veldt. The conservative, non-aggressive policy of the 
British Crown was maintained until it became apparent that 
other nations, notably Germany, evinced a strong desire to ac- 
quire a dangerous neighborship to Cape Colony. England 
could frustrate this move only by extending the border line. 
Then, and not until then, was the British conservative policy 
withdrawn in preference of an active acquisition of neighbor- 
ing territory. Many believe it was the discovery of gold that 
tempted the British to move their boundary. However, it was 
not a case of temptation but rather of protection, for when 
Germany established herself in Damaraland in 1884 it proved 
to be the signal for a general advance of the British border. 
The old policy was broken, and under the new policy, which 
demanded a free coast-line and an open road to the north, the 
work of annexation began the same year. In 1885 vast de- 
posits of gold were discovered at Witwatersrand; and as the 
Boers did not care for the mines, nor were they competent to 
work them, the English, assisted by the immigrating Uitland- 
ers, naturally undertook the enterprise, buying the mines from 
the Boers to their manifest delight. 

Primarily, the English had as much right to the country as 
the Boers, for both races emigrated to South Africa in past 
times—the British to maintain a naval station at the Cape, the 
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Boers to make a new home for themselves on the veldt. His- 
torically, the country belonged to the aboriginal tribes of the 
Kaffir people. The British could not possibly put themselves 
under the “suzerainty” of a handful of Boer cattlemen or of 
the cow-herding Kaffirs. They could not properly protect their 
boundary-lines as long as the Boer territory remained like a 


bridge between their own and the boundary of other European 
Powers. If protection from an invasion of the colony by a 
foreign Power would be necessary, the British, not the Boers 
or the Kaffirs, would be called upon to fight off the enemy. 
Consequently, the British were compelled to put themselves 
into a position to meet possible hostile attacks on the most ad- 
vantageous terms, and hence the extension of the boundary. 
Although the Boers would never have fought as much as a 
skirmish to protect the rights of the Uitlanders, or in fact for 
any other people but their own, yet they grumbled loudly and 
persisted in regarding the protectorate of England as an enter- 
ing wedge to overthrow their nation and curtail their liberty. 
How unfounded their suspicions were is a matter of local 
Transvaal history. 

If we will consider the British acquisition of South African 
territory as a task reluctantly entered into by the Crown up to 
1870, we must view its later activity on these lines as aggress- 
ive in the interest of original territory that she was bound to 
protect by treaty. It is plain that, if England had not ex- 
tended her borders at opportune times, other European Powers 
would have appeared on the scene with this end in view; and, 
as South Africa has cost England a pretty penny and a great 
deal of worriment, it was natural that she should take the lead 
rather than allow a foreign government to scour her domin- 
ions. To blame England for moving her borders under such 
conditions is as foolish as to condemn the thirteen original 
States of the American Union for expanding over the rest of 
the continent. 

Until the discovery of the diamond fields in Griqualand in 
1871, the national aspect of the South African colonies was 
Dutch rather than British. The Boers roamed across the veldt, 
and, though they were not numerically strong as compared 
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with the Kaffirs, they were everywhere in evidence in the coun- 
try on account of their equestrian mobility. There was only 
a small British population in the towns, and the Uitlander had 
not appeared on the Rand with his pick. With the discovery 
of the diamond and the gold mines, the aspect of the country 
began to change from Dutch to British. The large and sudden 
immigration of the Uitlander element, largely English speak- 
ing, contributed mainly to this change. 

In 1885 there were 180,000 Uitlanders in the Transvaal, 
against a total of 65,000 Boers. The Uitlanders at the time 
held sixty-three per cent. of the landed and ninety per cent. 
of the personal property of the republic, and they were increas- 
ing at a rate that would rapidly have made the Boer element 
an inconsiderable factor numerically. The Boers became nerv- 
ous. They refused to enfranchise the Uitlanders for fear that 
they would in time be able to beat them at the polls owing 
to the continuous immigration. If the Boers had been a cul- 
tured and progressive people they would eagerly have joined 
hands with the Uitlanders in the mining industry, knowing 
that its development must ultimately benefit themselves. But 
the Boers are anything but industrious. They do not care to 
learn. They acquired an appetite for wealth as soon as the 
mines were opened, but they were too lazy to work for it. The 
“nuggets” were there, and the “crystals’’ were there; the Boer 
sold his claim, and the Uitlander dug such riches out of it 
that the Boer became envious and wished he had not sold out. 
As a race hovering between civilization and barbarism, now 
revealing the superior gifts of the white man and now betray- 
ing the acquired traits of the savage, the Boers were shrewd 
enough to see, although not cultured enough virtually to 
acknowledge, that the Uitlander was the smarter man, and that 
they were themselves unfit to enter the race for industrial su- 
premacy with him. Primarily, the Transvaal was a ranching 
country well suited to the taste of the Boers; it had now become 
a mining country distasteful to them, but attractive to the for- 
eign immigrants. The unprecedented success and growth of the 
latter element became a scare to the Boers. Looking about for 
methgds to impede their progress, the Transvaalers found that 
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the only way they couid effectively checkmate them would be 
through hostile and fartizan legislation. This means was 
seized and applied to such an extent and with such vehemence 
as would have caused the interference of the foreign govern- 
ments represented by the Uitlander population if England had 
not entered repeated protests. The manner in which the Boers 
acquired monopolies, through heavy customs dues, in dyna- 
mite and in the principal necessaries of the miners, is as well 
known as the various ways they tried to hamper the latter by 
unjust and oppressive legislation are generally unknown to the 
world. The miner was pressed for extortionate taxes, but he 
was denied the privilege of having a say as to how the taxes 
were to be expended. Fancy for a moment the people of Oom 
Paul as the settlers of the Klondike dictating such terms to the 
American invaders of this region, and we would have some- 
thing like a prototype of the conflict in the Transvaal. 
Hostile as the Boers have always been toward foreigners, 
they are a good-natured set of Afrikander boys among them- 
selves. Their internal social relations are morally sound, and 
characterized by a willingness to help their fellows, to con- 
tribute individually to the dignity of the Boer customs, and to 
preserve the dogmatic faith that has made them slaves to the 
ideas and prejudices of the seventeenth century. Only when 
brought into contact with people not of his faith and blood 
does the Boer show the grim, repulsive qualities of his nature, 
which is sure to cause ill-feeling wherever he goes outside of 
his own stockyard. It is not enough to be a Dutchman: you 
must be a Dutch Afrikander, born on the soil of the veldt, to 
suit the Transvaaler. He cares nothing for the traditions of 
Holland. His knowledge of the country consists of hearsays, 
and he speaks a mongrel dialect of the seventeenth-century 
Dutch, interspersed by Kaffir expressions, that is so unlike 
modern Dutch that natives of Holland cannot understand him. 
Accordingly, there is no interchange of thought between the 
Dutch of the Netherlands and the Dutch of South Africa. Be 
like him, and wear an uncombed beard; be like him in your 
tastes, your religion, and as to the cut of your veldt-shoes; be 
like him in everything that appertains to life—and you will 
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notice his native charms and homely graces: but dare not be 
otherwise! 

Many are looking for a solution of the South African prob- 
lem in the issue of the present war, forgetting that it was 
solved already in 1885, when gold in great deposits was first 
discovered. As soon as it became a fact that the Uitlander, 
not the Boer, was to extract the wealth of the Rand, the future 
of the Transvaal as a mining country became a settled fact also, 
though not forever. The power and capacity of modern min- 
ing machinery are such that the enormous wealth of the African 
mines, allowing for possible discoveries of new deposits in con- 
siderable quantities, will be exhausted in less than threescor 
years. If the deposits last throughout the twentieth century, 
it will be a practical confutation of the sentiments of mining 
scientists. With the abandonment of the mines, the present 
Uitlander population will disappear as swiftly as it rushed to 
the claims, and the Boers will once more lord it over the barren 
veldt, which will again assume a Dutch aspect. Scientific re- 
search has discouraged the scheme of turning the soil into agri- 
cultural uses by a vast system of irrigation. The country lacks 
the natural sources and conditions essential to sustaining a 
considerable white population. It is a vast table-land, with a 
few Boers and a swarm of Kaffirs to the square mile—an ideal 





place for large game in great quantities, for roving Boer ranch- 
men, and for kraal-building Kaffir tribes. The parts habitable 
for white men are already settled, and the rest, the great pla- 
teaus of the veldt, will remain the hunting and ranching ground 
of the Boers as long as their race continues to exist in a no- 
madic way. No other white people care to cross the rights of 
the Boers as ranchmen of the veldt, and native races are no 
longer strong enough. 

From the beginning of the settlement of South Africa the 
conflict between the Boers and the British has been a war of 
sentiment and of race. The action of Great Britain in abolish- 
ing slavery was the first radical step that incensed the Boers 
toa man. The Boers wanted to keep their slaves, and refused 
to recognize the humanitarian principles that moved the British 
to shatter the bonds of the blacks. As the years went on, the 
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two races, the English and the Boer, would occasionally clash 
in similar issues, in spite of the best efforts of the British 
Crown to avoid it. But could any human power prevent the 
civilization of the present, as represented by the English, from 
clashing with the civilization of the seventeenth century, as 
stubbornly upheld by the Boers? Could any government pre- 
vent local misunderstandings and ill-feeling between the pro- 
gressive, industrial spirit of the Uitlander and the backward, 
pastoral, and distrustful ways of the Dutch Afrikander? It 
is sad to witness a human race succumbing to the principle 
of the survival of the fittest ; but how much sadder would it not 
be to see the superior race succumb to the inferior? 

The issue now being decided by force of arms among the 
kopjes of the Transvaal table-lands began in earnest as a race 
war over a generation ago, and as such it is being fought out. 

The discovery of the Kimberley diamond fields and the 
Johannesburg gold reefs was merely an incident of a long pro- 
tracted but jnevitably impending struggle against the indus- 
trious new and the stagnant old race spirit. Wherever such a 
struggle has been fought between the white man of cultured 
society, as colonizer, against a native race hostile to assimila- 
tion, we have had pretty neariy the same principles to deal 
with as underlie the present war. Intricate and puzzling as 
are the practical details of a satisfactory solution of the con- 
flict, there is nothing new in the main principles involved. But 
it is doubtful if there ever was a time in modern history when 
sympathy was expressed in so wholesale and superfluous a 
manner toward a race in direct and arid opposition to the ad- 
vancement of civilization. It is feared, however, by men who 
have tramped the veldt that a few months under Oom Paul’s 
rule in the Transvaal would tend to disappoint his most en- 
thusiastic admirers. Public opinion is something like a whirli- 
gig spun by the popular whip of the day. Only a short while 
ago it was “the Union Jack and Old Glory forever!” In the 
same manner the Afrikander fancy will remain with us—for- 
ever ; that is, until we are ready for our next excitement. 

JouHannes Hroir WIssy. 

Philadelphia, Pa, 





























OUR PROCESS OF LAWMAKING. 


GOOD machine has no useless parts. It may be compli- 
cated ; it may even have parts that are seldom used; but 
its maker has built the simplest machine that would do the 
required work, putting into it nothing useless to clog it or add 
to its cost. In government, however, we have no such aim. 
Our system is needlessly and wastefully complex. New parts 
are added without any careful consideration of their useful- 
ness or of their effect on the rest of the system; and when one 
of the older organs comes into disfavor we let it run on un- 
changed and invent a new organ to help it out in its work. As 
a result we have a system that is exceedingly complex—whose 
real absurdity we do not see only because we are so used to its 
existence and to the way in which it has been built up. Let 
us recall a few well-known facts in illustration. 

At first blush the making of a law seems a simple affair. 
A bill goes through the legislature and becomes a law. But 
is this all? How does it reach the legislature? What is its 
course there? What is its course afterward? Are these easy 
steps or lengthy and intricate processes? 

It is true that a bill may be—in the United States it always 
is—introduced by a Senator or Representative; yet it is not 
likely that he has originated it. It may have come from an- 
other organ of government, the Executive or Judiciary, or 
from one of our numerous commissions, or from a local gov- 
ernmental unit. Nor is its origin restricted. Some private 
citizen or organization of citizens, a law association, a trades- 
union, or a chamber of commerce may have taken the first step ; 
or it may have started in a political convention, being dis- 
cussed there by the resolutions committee and the convention 
itself, and afterward being made the theme of countless cam- 
paign speeches ; or a caucus of members of the legislature may 
be responsible for it; or it may have been introduced to give 
effect to some provision of the Constitution or an amendment, 
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which has been adopted by a previous legislature or a con- 
stitutional convention and then accepted by popular vote—for 
our Constitutions nowadays often direct the passing of laws on 
certain subjects. 

Whatever its origin, the bill has only started on its course. 
New terrors await it in the legislature. It is referred to one or 
more committees and debated by them and their sub-com- 
mittees, and perhaps by a committee of the whole. It is passed 
three times by the House itself. In the Senate it goes through 
the same mill. Then, if there is a disagreement, it is referred 
to a joint committee and afterward reconsidered by each 
House. 

But the bill is not yet a law. The Executive may veto it and 
send it back for another vote in each branch of the legislature. 
If it is in New York and the bill relates to municipal affairs, 
the mayors of the cities affected may veto it and return it to the 
legislature for further consideration. In any of the States, 
even after all these authorities have approved it, we cannot 
be sure that it is a binding law until it has run its course 
through all the courts and the judges have decided that it ac- 
cords sufficiently with their ideas of the Constitution for them 
to enforce it. 

If the bill is one delegating legislative powers—granting 
local option or allowing laws on certain subjects to be passed 
by the local authorities—it is nevertheless a law, although it 
may need a further vote to give it practical effect. But there 
are other complexities that already exist, or have been pro- 
posed, or are followed elsewhere and might easily be adopted 
here. Many of our office-holders, for instance, are chosen by 
two elections—one official and the other unofficial; and our 
Federal Senators have an additional official election. While 
the latter method of choice does not exist in our State gov- 
ernments, it is compensated for by the referendum, which, in 
various forms and to various degrees, is used in many of the 
States. The allied Swiss system of popular initiative has been 
urged upon us, and so has the right of ministerial initiative, 
which exists in all the central governments of western Europe. 
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Or, if we are to make any changes, we might develop our pres- 
ent committee system, as McConachie’s recent book on the 
subject suggests; or we might adopt the French method and 
have a committee to decide whether a bill introduced by a 
private member shall be allowed to go to a committee; or, as 
France and Prussia and Italy and Belgium now do, we might 
divide the legislature into bureaus, either by election or by 
lot, and allow each bureau to choose one or more members for 
each legislative committee, after the bureaus have themselves, 
perhaps, superficially considered the proposed laws; or, if the 
bills need further discussion, we might add a few more Houses 
to our legislature—have four, say, as Sweden had until 1867: 
many if not all of the countries of Europe had more than two 
Houses to their Parliaments during the Middle Ages, and we 
might follow their example. 

Such changes as these would go well with our present ten- 
dencies. We are beyond any “cup-and-saucer” arrangement, 
as Washington called it; that was fit only for the nursery days 
of the Republic. What we want now is an up-to-date system 
of condensers, complex and grand. We may not understand 
the machinery, but we think that the more parts we put into it 
the better it will be, and the less chance there will be for 
wicked politicians to interfere with it. 

Yet if the machine will not run itself it is sure to be man- 
aged by these same politicians. Its very make-up is enough 
to put it into their hands and to prevent any effective popular 
control. The ordinary citizen cannot master its details and 
keep it in good running order, or even see clearly what is the 
matter with it if it turns out bad work. He must perforce 
leave it to a set of experts, men who get their power not always 
because of their knowledge of law or of economics, or on 
any such ground, but simply because they understand the 
workings of its various parts. Their power is a natural result 
of our system, and so is their character; for we have a 
Gresham’s law in politics as well as in finance. It is not worth 
while for a politician to have any useless virtues or useless 
talents. He meets the test we set, and that is enough. 
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It will be said, however, that complexity has good points as 
well as bad; that it prevents hasty action, for instance. The 
Houses rush through ‘their work without time for anything 
except passing the bills that the committees are struggling to 
report. The pressure is too great for any serious discussion ; 
to get that the bills must take a longer course. But we can- 
not atone for an insufficient consideration in one body by a like 
treatment in fifteen or twenty other bodies, and we may make 
matters worse. In times of excitement, when debate is most 
needed, public opinion prevents it; the usual course of proced- 
ure would take too long, and so we allow no consideration at 
all. And even for ordinary times our system is wrong. It 
gives public opinion a chance to form and express itself, but it 
makes it hard to enforce that decision. It lessens the respon- 
sibility to the people, and it lessens the sense of responsi- 
bility to themselves; for a body of men will not give sufficient 
attention to a measure if it feels itself only a part of a great 
machine. 

These rehashings, it is true, prevent hasty action by the 
government as a whole, but they do not insure deliberation. 
To get that we must give time for discussion to each body 
that passes on the bill, which we will do best by relieving it 
of unnecessary work. Our governments do too much, and 
each department does work that should be left to other de- 
partments or to the local authorities. To take a single in- 
stance, our local laws are often passed by a body of men most 
of whom know nothing of the districts affected; if we were to 
let the localities pass such laws themselves, it would be better 
for the localities and better for the legislature. Each depart- 
ment would get time for its own duties if it attended strictly 
to them. 

Even though the complexity of our system cannot give us 
good laws, yet it may save us from bad ones. Any single 
organ can prevent the passage of a bill. But why stop here? 
If all new laws are bad, why not abolish the legislative power? 
If they are sometimes useful, why expose them to so many dan- 
gers? For a good law is as apt to have enemies as a bad one, 
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and we are needlessly adding to its chance of defeat. A 
moderate number of checks in government is undoubtedly 
necessary, but we are prudent to the point of rashness. 

It is clear that all these arguments in favor of complexity 
are arguments after the facts, and that many features of our 
system, like the epicycles of the Ptolemaic astronomy, have 
been added because the original system was defective and 
needed modification. They may have had advantages that 
atoned for the added intricacy; and we may have new or- 
gans in the future that will improve our system. But it is to 
be hoped that some new Copernicus will arise to find a new 
system that will give us better results than the old and a 
simpler procedure. 

Rosert P. REEDER. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 




















SCIENTIFIC ASSESSMENT AND TAXATION. 


NDER the system of taxation now in vogue throughout 
the United States, millions of dollars’ worth of property 
escapes the vigilance of the assessors. From this vast accu- 
mulation not one cent of the tax intended alike by the spirit 
of the law and the dictates of justice is collected. Notwith- 
standing this fact, the two great political parties, in drawing 
up their State platforms, almost invariably ignore the exist- 
ence of this evil and fail to propose a remedy. This abuse is 
usually favorable to the rich and unfavorable to the poor, as 
nearly all the non-taxpaying property belongs to the wealthy 
class. Such being the case, the time has assuredly arrived 
when a change in our methods of taxation should be made. 
There is need of new legislation, to relieve the poor from pay- 
ing more than their equitable share of taxes. 

Probably every well-informed person knows of instances 
where individuals have evaded payment of their just dues to 
the tax collector. A retired clergyman, living in a small town 
in Massachusetts, who was assessed for over $50,000 worth of 
personal property, declared on oath that his possessions did 
not exceed that sum in value; and he was taxed accordingly 
for that year, and for every year thereafter until his death. 
But when his will was probated it showed that he was worth 
over $200,000 in personal property; also, that he had owned 
this amount when he swore to the contrary before the assessor. 
This instance, which is not uncommon, shows the imperfec- 
tion of our system of assessment and taxation of personal 
property. 

Absence of mosquitoes, fine bathing, boating, and fishing 
privileges, and cool sea breezes combine to make a certain town 
on the Massachusetts coast a very desirable location for sum- 
mer homes and to create a good demand for real estate. At 
this place, a rising headland projecting into a bay is the joint 
property of two speculators. This land is still in a wild state, 
and its assessed value is $750. The owners were offered 
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$20,000 for it, but refused to sell for less than $25,000. The 
local tax rate is $16 on a thousand. Hence, these land specu- 
lators, instead of paying $400 in taxes on their $25,000 worth 
of property, as they should have done, paid only $12. Such is 
the result in all similar cases, because each city or town de- 
termines yearly how much money shall be raised by direct 
taxation to defray the expenses of the local public service. 

Before issuing the annual tax bills, the assessors make out 
a list of all the taxable real and personal property in their 
community of which they have knowledge, and, estimating its 
value according to their best judgment, ascertain the total 
amount, which is called the assessed valuation. From every 
dollar that forms a part of this valuation is taken a certain 
percentage, which is always just large enough to yield a sum 
equal to the amount necessary to maintain the public service. 
Hence, the larger the assessed valuation the smaller is the 
percentage of taxation; and vice versa. Every piece of prop- 
erty assessed at less than its real value causes its owner to pay 
less than his proportionate share of taxation, and by lessen- 
ing the assessed valuation of the community causes a larger 
percentage to be taken from every dollar represented in the 
total amount. In such circumstances a great majority of the 
people must pay more than they really should, and no redress 
is obtainable. This is a most reprehensible condition of affairs 
—a financial injustice that should immediately cease, as it 
benefits only rich or dishonest taxpayers; for honest people 
make it a rule to pay their full share of taxes. 

The poor widow, the laborer, and the farmer have no tax- 
able personal property to hide from the assessor ; and the little 
homes or farms they have acquired through hard toil and pru- 
dent economy are generally so cheap and commonplace that 
any competent assessor can quickly estimate the real value of 
their property. But, alas! this is not true of the millionaire 
speculators, stock gamblers, trust promoters, syndicate mana- 
gers, railroad magnates, and great manufacturers; for as- 
sessors cannot tell whether their individual personal property 
is worth one million or ten million dollars, or whether there is a 
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yearly increase in their wealth of fifty thousand or a quarter of a 
million. It is impossible also to estimate within thousands of 
dollars, by looking at the grounds and palaces of such persons, 
the value of their real estate; yet judging by appearances is 
the only way assessors determine such values. When the 
real or personal property of the wealthy class is overtaxed, they 
promptly protest and have a reduction made in their assess- 
ments; but if taxed too little, no protest is made, and the 
poorer taxpayers have to make good the deficit. This inequality 
is beneficial to the rich and detrimental to the poor, and will 
never cease so long as the present system of assessing taxes 
is maintained; for even if assessors be thoroughly conscien- 
tious, never neglecting adequately to tax the property of rich 
citizens, three forms of injustice are inevitable: First, there 
being no law compelling people to furnish accurate lists of 
their personal property, or prescribing punishment for the 
hiding of such property from the assessors, enormous pos- 
sessions escape taxation; secondly, as no assessor has the 
acumen required to tell correctly, by his unaided judgment, 
the value of different parcels of real estate, great areas of such 
property are undervalued; thirdly, many cities and towns 
evade the payment of their just proportion of the State tax, 
thereby causing other communities to pay more than is their 
due. 

The State levies its taxes upon each community according 
to its assessed valuation. Suppose the towns A and B are 
worth each $3,000,000, and each of them decides to raise 
$30,000 for public expenses. The assessors of A tax all prop- 
erty at its real value ($3,000,000), requiring a tax rate of one 
per cent. The assessors of B tax all property at two-thirds its 
real value ($2,000,000), requiring a tax rate of one and a 
half per cent. Under either rate of assessment, a piece of 
property in either town worth $1,500 would pay the same 
amount of taxes—$15. Clearly to perceive the injustice of 
undervaluing property for assessment purposes, suppose these 
towns are the only ones in the State, which levies a tax of 
$10,000 upon them—apportioned according to their assessed 
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valuation. Justly, each town should pay $5,000, since their 
real valuation is the same; but in reality A’s assessed valuation 
of $3,000,000 would require that town to pay three-fifths of 
the State tax, while B would pay the other two-fifths. Hence, 
the undervaluation of property in B would allow its tax- 
payers to pay $1,000 less than their just proportion of the 
State tax, while those of A would have to pay that extra 
amount for them. Such evils are due to the erroneous method 
by which the value of property is determined for the purpose 
of taxation, and its continuance is a disgrace to the intelligence 
and statesmanship of our country. 

Property should be assessed upon its money value, which 
can be determined in two ways only. One is by ascertaining 
the largest sum that will be offered by a purchaser for a given 
property when it is for sale; the other is to find out the lowest 
sum that will be accepted by the owner of such property. If 
the full money value of all taxable property were thus to be 
ascertained, the many inequalities and injustices of our present 
system of taxation would be swept away. This desirable re- 
sult could be effected with regard to all property whose own- 
ers extensively profit by the assessment evils that now exist by 
the enactment of legislation compelling all persons owning 
taxable stocks, bonds, mortgages, or real estate to make full 
and accurate lists thereof, and to state the sum for which they 
would sell each holding if placed on the market. The failure of 
a taxpayer to mention his ownership of such property should 
cause its forfeiture to the public, its sale at public auction,-and a 
division of the proceeds between State, county, and town. Any 
person making known to the assessor such concealment on the 
part of another should receive as reward a suitable portion of the 
amount derived from the sale. All valuation lists should be 
given to the assessors, who for a month before the tax assess- 
ment begins should keep them open for public inspection, in 
order that any one desiring to pay more than the listed value 
of any piece of property could make his offer to the assessor, 
depositing five per cent. of the amount as a guarantee of sin- 
cerity, which deposit would of course be forfeited to the pub- 
lic if the depositor failed to make good his offer. The assessor 
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should then make the offer known to the owner, who would 
be obliged to accept it if he refused to pay to the public the 
difference between the amount offered and the value at which 
the property was listed. 

As most personal property is in the form of company shares 
or corporation bonds, and as some of the members of such 
concerns know all the other stockholders, and as one such 
member could easily secure a copy of the valuation tax-list 
(the reward for revealing unlisted property being generous 
and easily obtained), it is not probable that many persons 
would attempt to conceal their property, especially as the sav- 
ing thus made would be so small in comparison to the loss to 
be suffered in case of detection. Another reason why the tax- 
lists, under the suggested improvement, would probably be 
correct would lie in the fact that all property belonging to a 
dishonest taxpayer would upon his death revert to the public 
instead of to his “lawful heirs.” It is evident, therefore, that 
its just proportion of taxes could be made easily collect- 
ible from all personal property. Such a law as the one pro- 
posed would affect real estate in such a manner that if a per- 
son had a piece of property that he considered worth $1,000, 
but for the purpose of saving the tax should list its value at 
only $200, and any one becoming aware of that undervalua- 
tion would offer to pay $500 for it, the person making the 
offer could have the property by paying to the owner that sum, 
provided the latter would not pay into the public treasury the 
$300 difference. Thus, in the attempt of such an owner to 
defraud his fellow-taxpayers, he would either have to pay 
$300 to the public or sell for $500 a piece of property that 
he considered worth a thousand. F 

The proposed law would not unfavorably affect the poor 
man or the honest taxpayer; for if a person had a little home 
or farm that he valued at $500, and a fellow-citizen, believ- 
ing it to be undervalued, should offer $700 for it, then, al- 
though the owner would have to pay $200 to the public in 
order to retain it, yet he would have the alternative of selling 
it for $200 more than its value to him. 

Besides the benefit of equitable and just taxation that would 
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be derived from this law, it would bring to the mass of the peo- 
ple still greater benefits ; for it would have a tendency to affect 
unfavorably the business carried on by land syndicates and real 
estate speculators. Their principal business is to buy up all 
the desirable lots in summer resorts or city suburbs, and, with- 
out making any improvements whatever, hold them for a term 
of years—until their value has greatly increased, owing to the 
constantly growing demand and the improvements made by 
other citizens. When a large profit can be made on the capital 
invested by the speculators, they sell the land to a would-be 
user, requiring the purchaser to pay a greatly enhanced price 
due to speculation. Real estate speculation is at present a very 
lucrative business, as land in the great majority of cases is 
assessed for much less than one-quarter of its real value. 
Thus, as the tax is so small and insignificant, and as there are 
no other expenses, land syndicates are multiplying and flour- 
ishing; but, as they derive no income whatever from their 
investments, and often have to retain their property for sev- 
eral years before making a sale, they would not multiply and 
flourish if they had to pay an annual tax on the full money 
value of their possessions. In fact, speculative land syndicates 
would be driven out of existence if their property were so 
justly taxed. 

It may be suggested that this system weuld discourage 
enterprise during the month following the placing of the tax- 
lists before the public, as no one would employ masons, car- 
penters, painters, or common laborers to improve his prop- 
erty; for he might be compelled to sell it, and thereby lose all 
the money thus expended. But industry would not be dis- 
couraged; for the law would be so written as to guard every 
legitimate interest of the property-owner. Suppose a land- 
owner had a lot on which he had built the foundation of a new 
house when the tax-list was made out, and in this he valued 
the property at $1,000. In three weeks he erects a dwelling 
costing $9,000. The owner can inform the assessor of that 
fact if somebody should offer less than $10,000 for the place, 
and he would not be compelled to sell the property or pay 
money to the town in order to retain it—unless the offer were 
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greater than the amount of his tax-list price plus his expendi- 
tures in improvements. 

To illustrate the effect of this system upon the value of 
stocks and bonds, we will suppose the case of a man that owns 
a copper-mine share worth $100 on tax-list day. A week 
later the veins in that mine were found to be wider, thicker, 
and richer than was at first supposed, and its shares suddenly 
increased in value $50 each. Ordinarily an increase in the 
value of stock benefits the shareholder alone; but under the 
proposed system of assessment the benefit would go to the 
public, as inevitably an offer would be made for the prop- 
erty exceeding the tax-list price. This would compel the 
owner either to pay the difference between the two amounts 
to the town or to sell his property—in which case the assessor 
would receive the offered amount from the intending pur- 
chaser, pay to the owner the list-price value of his property, 
and keep the remainder as an asset of the public. In such a 
transaction no injustice would be done to the original owner, 
for the increase in the value of his property would come as a 
gift of Nature. Logically and justly, such natural bounties 
should not belong to the few individuals fortunate enough to 
own the earth, but should be owned by the people in common. 
It is an anachronism in a civilized country to allow any person 
to acquire wealth without equivalently benefiting mankind 
either by mental! or physical effort. 

To tax either private or public corporations with almost un- 
erring accuracy, whether possessed of public franchises or not, 
would be an easy matter under the law above suggested. The 
corporation would be required to give to the assessors a tax- 
list stating what the property is worth; then, if the assessors 
should get an offer greater than the tax-list price, and the 
corporation decided to sell rather than pay to keep its property, 
the assessors would accept the offered amount, pay to the old 
shareholders their respective proportions of the listed value 
of their property, and keep the difference for the public. The 
transaction would then be completed. 

ALFRED CLAYTON SMITH. 
Wareham, Mass. 




































THE JEW IN MODERN EUROPE. 


MONG the many questions that the nineteenth century is 
seemingly to leave unsettled to the twentieth, not the least 
momentous and perplexing is that of the Jew—what position 
his race shall occupy with respect to the Christian in civil so- 
ciety. In its present form the question is a new one. The 
antagonism between the Christian and Jewish religions is as 
old as Christianity itself; but the problem of race antagonism 
between the two peoples is essentially a development of the 
latter part of this century. 

During the Middle Ages the Jew was, in the eyes of the law 
as. well as of society, apart from other men. The country and 
agriculture were denied to him, and in the cities only restricted 
portions, the “Ghettos,” were open for his residence. He could 
not pursue the ordinary vocations of the time, but was forced 
into retail trade or money-lending. Did the ruler of the coun- 
try need money, a special tax was laid upon the Jews; and if 
a scapegoat was needed for any class of people or any descrip- 
tion of crime, it was the Jew on whom the persecution fell. 

But the eighteenth century, with its theories of the rights 
of man and of liberty, equality, and fraternity, did not neglect 
the Jew. The French Revolution, together with the general 
reform of the evils of the old régime, swept away in addition 
many of the disabilities of the Jews. The Code Napoleon con- 
tinued this emancipation for those parts of Europe which came 
under its influence. Elsewhere the reform was more gradual, 
but by the middle of this century the Jew was in most respects, 
as far as legal opportunity went, on an equality with the Chris- 
tian. Russia and the countries of the southeast alone con- 
tinued their restrictions on his liberty; but in Western Europe 
it seemed to the Jew that the long bondage was ended and that 
he had come to a new promised land of freedom and equality. 

But now, at the end of the century, we find that this Jewish 
dream of the mid-century has been disturbed. From many 
countries of Europe comes a demand for a return to the old 
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system of dealing with the Jews, and for the old restrictions 
on his civil rights. This movement is not confined to one party 
or to one race. The sufferings of the Russian Jew have long 
appealed to the Western world. In the German Reichstag 
an anti-Semitic party has for its platform legislation aimed at 
the Jew. In Austria are frequent riots against this race, while 
in France the cries of the Paris mob, “A bas les Juifs!” and 
the demands for the sacrifice of Dreyfus are manifestations of 
a deep racial hatred. When and how did this reaction take 
place; and what is the basis for the present anti-Semitic cru- 
sade? 

Germany seems to have been the country in which were 
heard the first demands for backward steps in the movement 
toward Jewish emancipation. The beginning of this reaction 
was directly connected with the event that resulted in the unifi- 
cation of Germany—the Franco-Prussian war. By the treaty 
of peace, France paid an indemnity to Prussia of 1,250 million 
dollars (5,000 million francs). The prompt payment of this 
great sum promised at first an era of prosperity in Germany. 
Money was plentiful, and business was brisk in the old lines 
and was extending by means of the surplus capital into many 
new ones. But the almost inevitable result came in the shape 
of a crisis, bringing with it the ruin of many a German citizen. 
When the worst was over and stock could be taken of the 
losses it was found that the Jews as a class had not only es- 
caped but that much of the security pledged on investments 
had passed into their hands. 

The result of this discovery was an outcry against the Jews. 
The Jew had robbed the Christian, and protection against him 
must be secured. Thus the movement in its origin as well as 
its development was on economic rather than religious grounds. 
The Jew was attacked first of all because of his success in 
business and on account of the way the wealth of Germany 
had passed into his hands. But denunciation of the Jew as a 
capitalist soon changed into denunciation of the Jew in every 
profession. It was discovered, according to the anti-Semitic 
leaders, that the learned professions were fast becoming 
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monopolized by the Jews. With only a small percentage of the 
total population they controlled the press; the leaders at the 
bar were largely of this race, and the bench also was coming 
under their influence. Not only were the Jewish students 
flocking to the universities and obtaining an education more 
generally than the German youth, but the professorships were 
being occupied by them as well as positions in the secondary 
schools. This was the nature of the charges made against the 
Jews; that is, the race was becoming too strong and must be 
restrained. 

But the greater success of the Jew was not the only element 
in the feeling against him. He was charged with clannishness 
—with standing apart from and refusing to mix with the other 
races. “Once a Jew always a Jew.” It was asserted that he 
valued his nationality more highly than his citizenship, and 
that the German Jew considered himself more closely bound to 
the French Jew than to the German Christian. He thus 
worked for the benefit of his race, endeavored to turn legisla- 
tion to his own ends, and held public office in the spirit of a 
Jew, not of a German. It might be asked, Whose fault was it 
that the Jews held themselves aloof; and what encouragement 
had they received in the abandonment of their race feeling 
during eighteen centuries? But into this the anti-Semites did 
not go. The fact of Jewish clannishness was enough for them. 

In all this agitation the religious element played a very small 
part. The fact that most of the Jews were National-Liberals, 
and so had been engaged in the anti-Catholic crusade led by 
Bismarck and known as the Kulturkampf, had turned against 
them many of that religion. But it was against the race— 
against the Semite rather than the Jew—that most of the ac- 
cusations were made. It was claimed that the Jew was irre- 
ligious—that he was the enemy of Christianity; but the 
religious basis was not in itself sufficient to account for most 
of the outcry against him. The movement is more correctly 


’ 


spoken of as anti-Semitic than anti-Jewish. 
The practical result of the feeling against the Jews was the 
formation of the Anti-Semitic League in Germany, which had 
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for its objects, as expressed in a petition to the Reichstag, the 
prohibition of further immigration of Jews into Germany, the 
exclusion of that race from the higher public positions, the 
limitation of their power as judges to the trial of persons of 
their own nationality, the limitation of the employment of Jew- 
ish teachers, and (that the extent to which the Jew was en- 
titled to share in the benefits of the State should be accurately 
known) the taking of a Jewish census. This petition accom- 
plished nothing; but the League continued its work, and an 
anti-Semitic party was formed that has at present sixteen seats 
in the Reichstag, besides receiving some help from the Center 
(or Catholic) party. But all evidences point to the failure of 
the movement in Germany, except in isolated instances, and 
at present it seems to be declining in force. 

The next country to show an increase in anti-Semitic feel- 
ing was Russia. I say “an increase,” for the Jew had never 
been emancipated in that country, although many of the more 
severe restrictions placed upon him had been allowed to lapse. 
Just what influences were at work to change this tendency in 
the great empire on the east of Europe is not clear, but the 
spread of the movement from Germany in all probability had 
much to do with the change. The occasion on which the state 
of Russian feeling was made manifest was the assassination 
of Czar Alexander II. in 1881. The instigation of the plot 
that led to his death was charged to the Jews. Riots against 
them broke out in many parts of Russia, and, although these 
were soon put down by the authorities, yet the old laws relat- 
ing to the Jews, which had freely been disobeyed under the 
late emperor, were thenceforth enforced with considerable 
severity. 

It is in this respect that the anti-Semitic movement in Russia 
differs from that of other countries of Europe. It is not 
as yet an attempt to secure repressive legislation against 
the race, but the actual putting into effect of old legislation. 
It is because of this fact that it has attracted so much at- 
tention. The body of Russian law under which the Jew suf- 
fers is voluminous and confused; but it is clear enough to 
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prevent him from exercising most of the rights of a Russian 
citizen, while he is held as strictly as any one to the obligations 
of that position. He can live only in certain portions of the 
empire—chiefly those districts that formerly were part of old 
Poland and some regions of Little and New Russia. Within 
this restricted area only certain portions of certain cities are 
open to him, for he cannot purchase land or settle in the coun- 
try. From the operation of this general law, college graduates 
and members of the first guild (those who pay a high license 
fee) are exempt. Many of the trades and professions are 
either closed to the Jew or hedged about with restrictions. 
Should he desire an education he can obtain it only with the 
provision that the maximum percentage of Jews in the univer- 
sities—which is a very small one—has not been exceeded. 

Much of the objection to the Russian Jew has the same foun- 
dation as the corresponding feeling in Germany. If the Ger- 
man found the competition of the Jew too much for him, and 
passed under the control of the money-lender, what can we 
expect that the Russian peasant will do under the same cir- 
cumstances? The root of the trouble is again economic, and 
the justification that the government gives itself for the course 
it pursues is that of the self-preservation of the Russian peo- 
ple. As in Germany, there are the religious element and the 
view of the Jewish race as an alien people; but these are in 
themselves insufficient to explain the persecution. The trouble 
is fundamentally economic, and, if the government thought 
that the people unaided could outstrip or even equal the Jews 
in the race of life, it is likely that we would hear no more of the 
troubles of the Russian Jew. 

The anti-Semitic movement in Austria is a part of the same 
movement in Germany, for the fundamental racial basis of the 
two countries is the same. Austria has nearly always been 
anti-Semitic, but there has been no acute crisis, such as oc- 
curred in Germany, to bring out the feeling. We may connect 
the modern manifestations of the sentiment against the race 
with a considerable increase in the Jewish population of the 
country, which began to show itself about 1880. Austrian 
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political life is so much a conflict of races that it is difficult to 
pick out any one thread, such as the anti-Semitic, and follow 
it in its windings. The riots against the Jews do not seem to 
have the support of the government, and the movement. is less 
organized than in Germany and France. 

The latest country to exhibit signs of anti-Semitism is 
France. The movement there is in progress at the present 
time, and it is too soon to predict its direction or force. In 
connection with the Dreyfus case occurred many manifesta- 
tions of the feeling against the Jews, but until the inner his- 
tory of that case is written the real bearing that the nationality 
of the accused had on his persecution will remain a mystery ; 
yet there can be no doubt that much of the widespread feeling 
against Dreyfus arose from the fact that he is a Jew. The 
readiness with which the French were willing to believe that a 
Jewish officer was a traitor to his country illustrates an im- 
portant difference in the anti-Semitic movement in France. 
Much of the feeling against the Jew arises from the same 
economic causes that operate in other countries; but the view 
of the Jew as an alien who stands apart from the country he 
lives in, and does not consider himself bound by patriotic mo- 
tives, has much to do with this feeling. The Jew is wealthy, 
and it is thought that he is quite ready to use his wealth for 
his race and against his country. 

Thus we have three distinct reasons for the rise of modern 
anti-Semitism in Europe. In the order of their intensity they 
are: the greater business success of the Jew, the race prejudice 
against him, and the religious prejudice. The first of these 
undoubtedly arises from the fact that centuries of oppression 
have sharpened the wits of the race, and because the medieval 
restrictions forced them into business, in which specialization 
had its usual result. That the ordinary European finds it diffi- 
cult to meet the competition of the Jew is, however, an ex- 
planation rather than a justification of the movement against 
him. The making of the charge of the superior business ability 
of the Jew is in itself proof of much of its truth, for men do 
not usually lay claim to inferiority. 
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With the race prejudice may be connected the movement 
toward nationalism, which has had such great influence on the 
affairs of Europe during the last half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. With the desire for the unification of nationalities has 
come the wish to exclude from the nation any body that will 
not assimilate with the dominant national type. The Jew, 
standing as he does apart from the rest of the country he lives 
in, has furnished an object on which this feeling of nationality 
may exercise itself. “Can the Jews be patriots?” has been fre- 
quently and soberly discussed. That the Jew cannot be a pa- 
triot is the unreasoning belief of many. 

With these two factors, the business and race elements, is 
combined the religious feature. Weaker than the others, it re- 
enforces them and brings to the anti-Semitic movement many 
who otherwise would not join in the economic and racial preju- 
dice. But the attempted persecution of the Jew from religious 
motives is not widespread, and would of itself give rise to no 
Jewish question. 

The position of the Jew in the twentieth century is difficult 
to forecast. The active movement against him seems in most 
countries to have spent its force, while in England and America 
it has never taken root. The question is not an isolated one, but 
is bound up with the economic and social questions of the 
countries in which Jews are to be found. In Russia it is un- 
likely that any great improvement can be expected for some 
time. On the other hand, it is not probable that Austria and 
Germany will change for the worse; while in France only time 
can indicate the direction in which anti-Semitism is moving. 

Joun Bett SANBORN. 
Ohio State University, Columbus. 


























THE DF.LUSION OF COMPULSORY ARBITRATION. 


HE scheme for the adjustment of international disputes 
through the medium of voluntary arbitration before a 
permanent tribunal is the best proposition in the interest of 
peace that has ever been submitted to the civilized world. It 
is entitled to the universal and hearty support of our people. 
The mere existence of such a court as is contemplated by the 
Conference at The Hague would mark an advance in interna- 
tional relationship whose extent is but vaguely appreciated 
even by thoughtful persons. It would transform an occasional 
and comparatively crude expedient into a modern judicial in- 
stitution. Speaking more accurately, it would abolish arbitra- 
tion and substitute responsible and methodical adjudication in 
its stead. 
( The student who contemplates the history of arbitration 
during the last half century can hardly avoid the suspicion that 
its favorable results have been due rather to the fortune of 
‘ circumstance than to any intrinsic merit in the method itself. 
Under happy conditions a vicious system may produce admi- 
rable ends. An absolute despotism may be the best of govern- 
ments—if the despot happens to be very wise, and a saint. 
Nevertheless, civilization has outgrown despotism as an ap- 
proved form of er) 

The arbitrator under the pfesent method, almost from neces- 
sity, comes to the performance of his duties rather as a repre- 
sentative of his government than as an independent judicial 
officer. As he is to serve in but a single cause, there is an in- 
evitable tendency to subordinate the question of his general 
fitness for high judicial functions to his special qualifications 
for the accomplishment of an immediate and definite end. 
Indeed, those selected by the contending nations to represent 
them upon these tribunals have usually been frankly partizan, 
their partizanship being tempered by their high, personal char- 
acter and judicia! training. Even those appointed by the neu- 
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tral Powers have acted as personal representatives of their 
respective sovereigns, the latter being usually named in the 
treaty as the actual judges. Their position is, therefore, essen- 
tially representative and diplomatic rather than judicial. Worst 
of all, these tribunals are called into existence only after the 
controversy upon which they are to pass has gone beyond the 
point of possible settlement by friendly negotiations. Those 
best capable of grasping the question at issue, and from among 
whom the arbitrators must be selected, have already formed 
definite opinions upon the merits of the case. Thus the temp- 
tation to select friendly rather than impartial judges is always 
present. 

That the partizan features of the present method have not 
as yet brought it into general disfavor is due to several obvious 
reasons. One of these is that the popular imagination has 
never invested these temporary bodies with the dignity that 
has grown about the permanent courts of law, and conse- 
quently there has been no shock; they have conducted them- 
selves about as we had expected from the first. Yet more 
potent, however, is the fact that arbitration, even under its 
present tentative form, has shown so vast an advance over its 
alternative, war, that we have been but little critical as to its 
details of operation. Nevertheless, its defects are not only 
obvious but vital. International arbitration, operating through 
such ephemeral, uncertain agencies, will never take its place 
among the permanent machinery of advancing civilization. 

The court proposed by the Peace Conference, on the other 
hand, must necessarily be organized for the performance of gen- 
eral judicial duties, without regard to the determination of any 
particular question. Its members are to be chosen, not by the 
Executive but by the Judicial branches of the various nations 
uniting in the plan. When once chosen they will hold their 
offices for life, or until the attainment of a specified age, and 
their tenure of office will be independent of the other branches 
of government. Thus the tribunal will cease to be the mere 
tool of diplomacy, and will become the most exalted and inde- 
pendent court in the world. 
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The invitation which the mere existence of such a court 
would extend to disputing nations would operate with a mighty 
and ever culminating force upon succeeding generations. The 
minister who shall turn from such an open door, and seek to 
lead the nation into the horrors of war, must have the support 
of reasons that fall but little short of necessity. Surely the 
merits of the permanent and ever-open court, as compared 
with the occasional and incidental employment of arbitration 
as the dernier ressort of defeated diplomacy, require no ex- 
tended advocacy before the American people! 

Turning now to the other salient feature of the proposed 
plan, we find that the institution of proceedings before this 
tribunal must be by the concurrent assent of both of the dis- 
puting nations. After they have once submitted themselves 
and their cause to the jurisdiction of the court it has ample 
authority to procure evidence, investigate facts, and render 
judgment; but its jurisdiction in the first instance can attach 
only by the consent of both nations. In other words, the 
scheme of arbitration is wholly voluntary. In this feature of 
the plan many people think they see an element of fatal weak- 
ness. To me it seems the only fitting complement to the great 
permanent court. Together they constitute a powerful and 
perpetual appeal to the conscience and wisdom of the civilized 
world. Judged alike from the standpoints of dignity and 
utility, I believe nothing better could have been suggested. 

Against this, however, is advanced the scheme of what is 
known as “compulsory arbitration.” Its distinguishing feat- 
ure, as compared with the voluntary system, is the enforce- 
ment of arbitration in cases in which one or the other of the 
nations concerned would, if left to the free exercise of its 
judgment at the time of arbitration, have declined the sub- 
mission. Otherwise it has no valuable functions beyond those 
of the milder system. Thus construed, its supposed peculiar 
advantages over the voluntary plan are, first, its greater in- 
herent force, and, second, the wider field of its operation. 
Let us examine it with relation to these two characteristics. 
Without pinning ourselves rigidly to any special line of 
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thought, we will test each of them from the two standpoints 
of mechanical utility and political morality. 

The advocates of the compulsory system bass their prefer- 
ence largely upon the instinct of natural justice and the analo- 
gies of private litigation. One citizen having a cause of action 
against another brings his suit in the ordinary court of law, 
and step by step coerces him to final payment of the debt or 
damages. The defendant cannot defeat the plaintiff’s remedy 
by simply refusing to be sued. Why, it is asked, should we 
not deal with nations as with individuals? 

This question brings before us the alleged inherent force of 
the compulsory system. The answer is not of choice, but of 
necessity: In the sense in which we have compulsory litiga- 
tion between citizens, compulsory litigation between nations is 
so utterly impracticable as to be, once for all, out of the ques- 
tion. The individual citizen is subject to the power of the 
government under which he lives, which, as to him, may be 
regarded as omnipotent. Its courts can fine and imprison him ; 
its sheriffs can levy upon his property and arrest his person ; and 
if it so wills, it can deprive him of life itself. - No such power 
stands over a sovereign State. It is in itseif, both in theory 
and in fact, the highest embodiment of organized human 
power. The only imaginable source of external coercion is in 
a military combination of the governments uniting in the 
scheme of arbitration. Passing by the grotesque inconsistency 
of a court whose purpose is the elimination of war appealing 
to war for the enforcement of its pacific ends, let us look at 
» the possibilities of this suggestion. Taking the objections that 
at once confront us, and noticing them in the inverse order of 
their importance, they are: First, that it would be too ex- 
pensive for practical use. Armies and navies would have to 
be kept in fighting condition even in times of peace. Second, 
it would be too uncertain in its operation. No solemnity of 
treaty could effectually foreclose the exercise of free judgment 
on the part of the nations concerned. If two of their number 
differed as to the duty of one of them under the terms of 
their common treaty, what assurance is there that all the rest 
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will join in the affirmative demand and support that side of 
the controversy with army and navy? Does any one imagine 
the possibility of any nation so contracting away its right to 
freedom of conscience? It must be remembered that no treaty 
of arbitration would produce such a solidarity of government 
among the nations as would at all supersede or impair their 
individual sovereignties. It will be for each, at all times, to 
determine upon its own line of action. As an instrument of 
coercion they would be utterly unmanageable. 

If, however, any such coercion were mechanically possible, 
its application would be a distinct and unendurable retrograde 
in the movement of civilization. The infliction of war as a 
penalty for mere breach of contract goes far beyond the analo- 
gies of municipal law. Murder and treason are the only 
offenses upon which public sentiment now pronounces the pen- 
alty of death. Even as to these there is an intelligent and ever- 
increasing dissent. In no civilized country would a citizen be 
allowed to plead a breach of contract by his neighbor as a jus- 
tification for a personal assault by himself upon that neighbor. 
Can the nation that condemns the individual act of violence 
itself plunge into the barbarities of war upon the same degree 
of provocation? 

As a negative but powerful illustration of the validity of this 
position, I would cite our own civil war. In a superficial sense 
it grew out of a breach of the national contract. Yet who that 
recalls the opening days of that struggle will assert that the war 
would ever have been fought if the controversy had involved 
only a breach of contract? Eliminate from the crisis of 1861 
the question of human slavery, with the intense antagonisms 
it had engendered, the seizure of national property by the with- 
drawing States, the threatened loss of our vast southern ter- 
ritory, and all the peculiar elements of bitterness that sprang 
from our former intimate relation—in short, cancel every factor 
save the mere breach of the national compact—and who shall 
say that the first hostile gun would ever have been fired? Still 
more emphatically, who that has counted the cost of our civil 
war, or of any war, will say that, under such modified circum- 
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stances, to have fought would have been less than a stupendous 
crime? It matters not, therefore, how “compulsory” may be 
the language of our treaties: internatiohal arbitration can 
never be established upon the foundation of actual force, for 
there is no such force at its command. In its main features, 
the so-called scheme of compulsory arbitration is a delusion 
and a snare. 

In thus asserting the absence of all actual power of compul- 
sion, it is not my purpose either to ignore or belittle the obliga- 
tions of honor that would, of course, attach to a national prom- 
ise. These must be considered, however, from a utilitarian, not 
a sentimental standpoint. They must be tested, moreover, by 
the cases of greatest difficulty. In nine out of every ten of 
our international differences either system will answer, be- 
cause there is nothing in them to challenge national pride or 
arouse popular excitement. But let us suppose a case that 
neither our government nor our people believe to be a fit sub- 
ject for arbitration. We are nevertheless confronted by a 
treaty, entered into a score of years before, that by its terms 
seems to bind us to the submission of just such cases. We 
feel that we are in a trap. The realization that we entered 
it voluntarily does but little to relieve the situation. The affair 
becomes critical. Every active political consideration presses 
upon those in authority to find some means to evade or defeat 
the provisions of a treaty made years ago by an adverse 
Administration. The party platforms either denounce it or 
deny its application. Political orators show its iniquity and 
advocate its repudiation. Neutral nations suggest its inva- 
lidity. This is the true test by which to learn the value of a 
blind national promise. Those in authority realize that no 
such case as the present was in the minds of those who ap- 
proved the treaty. Assuming the average human qualities, 
what is the inevitable result? If not the evasion or repudiation 
of the treaty, then most assuredly its early nullification by the 
recognized diplomatic methods. But whether it be evaded 
by sophistry, openly repudiated, or legally nullified, the result 
with relation to our present consideration is exactly the same, 
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The principle of compulsory arbitration, so far as it was in- 
volved in the case, has ignominiously failed, and in its failure 
has injured not only the standard of statesmanship but the 
cause of arbitration as well. There is a very definite and not 
very remote limit to the strain that may be placed upon such 
a promise. 

It may appear to some that the view just presented is one 
of mere expediency, and that I have cited a failure of justice 
as an argument against justice itself. My reply is that I do 
not know whether the imagined case was a failure or a tri- 
umph of justice, albeit through revolutionary means. There 
is, as I hope to show, a distinct limitation to the use of arbi- 
tration. If that limitation be ignored, evil will follow. The 
illustration, therefore, must be taken merely as noting a special 
danger to which the compulsory-arbitration treaty, as a piece 
of high-pressure governmental machinery, is necessarily sub- 
ject, without regard to the ultimate merits of arbitration itself. 
And now, under-the first head, has not the dynamic value of 
the scheme of compulsory arbitration, to say the least, been 
greatly overestimated? And in this instance, as in many 
others, is not “Thou must” far less effectual than “Thou 
ought’st”’? 

\We now turn to the second division of our subject, namely, 
the wider field of operation covered by the compulsory plan. 
This, of course, must be measured by the form of treaty under 
which the plan is actually put into practise. There are, how- 
ever, but two imaginable forms under which the arbitration 
can, in any reasonable sense, be termed compulsory. In ex- 
amining these it must be remembered that we are now con- 
sidering a right whose whole existence is based upon a written 
instrument. The form of the instrument is, therefore, the life 
of the right. It is not merely important: it is vital. If 
we find it impracticable, for any cause, to frame an adequate 
charter for compulsory arbitration, compulsory arbitration 
itself is impracticable. Any treaty, to justify the term com- 
pulsory, must either bind the contracting nations to submit 
all future controversies except those of a certain specified 
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class, or to submit all future controversies without exception. 
If it merely bind them to the general principles of arbitration, 
leaving them free to determine their concrete application, it 
is, of course, voluntary. Just at this point, however, we may 
well take another step in the direction of clear thinking, and 
realize that there is in truth no such distinction between the 
contrasted schemes. Each of them is compulsory in exactly 
the same sense, and both are enforceable to an equal ex- 
tent. Each possesses the moral obligation of a national prom- 
ise, and both are equally enforceable by military or other 
coercion. Their real difference lies in their varied relation to 
the subject-matter with which they deal. Under the voluntary 
plan, the treaty deals with a transaction fully before the minds 
of the contracting parties. It involves merely the selection of 
appropriate language for the expression of a perfectly com- 
prehended purpose, and its formation requires nothing beyond 
ordinary professional and diplomatic skill. The compulsory 
forms relate to controversies not in existence at the date of 
the treaty, and as to whose character the contracting parties 
have but the vaguest conception. The word “lottery,” more 
nearly than “compulsory,” suggests the salient features of 
these treaties. 

Let us examine these two forms somewhat more closely. 
The first is based upon the assumption that, while arbitration 
is generally proper, there are some cases to which it cannot be 
safely applied. These cases it attempts to reserve by means 
of exceptions embodied in the treaty. As, however, those who 
frame the treaty have no possible means of knowing in advance 
what cases ought to be excepted, they are unable to describe 
them. Their failure does not result from want of skill, but 
from the absence of an impossible foresight. Sometimes such 
vague and elastic phrases as “controversies involving the na- 
tional honor,” or “the national existence,” are employed. 
While arbitration has been tentative and incidental, the in- 
sufficiency of these forms of expression has attracted but little 
attention, especially as it seems impossible to venture upon 
anything more definite. If, however, we are to contemplate 
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arbitration as a permanent institution, the language of such 
treaties must be read for what it is, namely, the exact defini- 
tion of the jurisdiction of a court. For such a purpose, what 
meaning is there in the expression, “involving the national 
honor”? The answer ordinarily depends upon the irritations 
incidental to the particular dispute and the present temper of 
the people. Only recently I have encountered certain editorial 
comments—nowise deficient in emphasis—from which I learn 
that the title of our government to a disputed strip of Alaskan 
territory is so obviously sound that national honor can tolerate 
no adverse suggestion. But, ambiguity aside, how can it be 
said that a question is necessarily improper for arbitration be- 
cause it involves national honor? 

And so of the other phrases. If they are sufficiently specific 
to be at all intelligible—as, possibly, the reservation of contro- 
versies “involving the national existence”—they are too narrow 
in their scope to be of much value. If, on the other hand, they 
are broad enough to promise utility, they become so vague as 
to be practically meaningless. Treaties of this sort, when con- 
strued amid the pressure of strong national bias, are apt to 
contribute rather more toward the degradation of statesman- 
ship than the promotion of peace. The truth is that the ele- 
ments that under certain circumstances render particular con- 
troversies unfit for arbitrament are far too subtle and elusive to 
be fixed in words, however skilfully combined, that are not 
framed in the immediate presence of their subject-matter. 

It is in the treaty that peremptorily commands the sub- 
mission of all disputes between the contracting nations that 
we find the typical representative of the compulsory idea. 
This plan, moreover, is radical, easy of comprehension, and 
aimed directly at the evil to be overcome. To thousands of 
earnest people it represents the only satisfactory solution of 
the awful problem of war. To them, all lesser suggestions are 
at best but the proverbial half loaf. One present result of this 
is, in a measure, the withholding from the plan of the Hague 
Conference a powerful and enthusiastic support to which, 
upon its own merits, it is surely entitled. Let us see whether 
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or not this universal compulsory scheme is truly so valuable. 
What has already been said as to the inherent weakness of 
all treaties as instruments of actual compulsion applies with 
greatest force to such as this. The wider scope of its applica- 
tion will, of course, expose it to more frequent and severer 
tests. Whenever either government wills its destruction it 
must fall; for treaty obligations, unlike private contracts, are 
destructible at the mere will of either party. To attempt the 
control of a sovereign nation, in a period of popular excite- 
ment, by means of an illusory power deraigned from an instru- 
ment that cannot itself endure the adverse breath of the party 
sought to be coerced, would seem to border on the impracti- 
cable. It is not my purpose, however, to dwell upon the ques- 
tion of its practicability. If it were fundamentally right, its 
friends might reasonably hope that changing conditions would 
work in its favor; but I can see no basis for such a hope. 
Even if universal compulsory arbitration were capable of com- 
plete and permanent enforcement, and were in full operation, 
it could not long survive. It is politically immoral. As against 
the plan of The Hague Conference, it has no valid claim to our 
support even as a future possibility. 

Such phrases as “national honor” and “the dignity of the 
nation,” through gross misuse, have come to suggest some- 
what of that “honor of a gentleman” so closely connected with 
the dueling pistol. Nevertheless, there are certain high prin- 
ciples of conduct—possibly “national morality” is as good a 
name as any—that still lay their imperative mandate upon 
every great nation. The things they enjoin or forbid are no 
more capable of complete enumeration than are the moral obli- 
gations of a human being. They may, however, be briefly 
described as those vitally related to the highest functions of 
sovereignty, as distinguished from the common details of every- 
day governmental business. 

Sufficient for the purpose of our present illustration are the 
duties of every nation to preserve its own existence and pro- 
tect the lives of its citizens from wanton destruction. These 
and other such high obligations are inalienable, and from them 
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there is no honorable discharge save through their proper per- 
formance. Any nation that abdicates or transfers them, even 
to a court of arbitration, at the same time abdicates an essential 
part of its own sovereignty. Nor is this a mere matter of 
national dignity. A nation lives, not for itself but for the peo- 
ple whose lives and happiness are in its keeping. If it supinely 
disregard the great purposes for which it is created, it is 
guilty of that offense which, when committed by the other 
party to the national compact, we denominate treason. It will 
have abandoned a sacred trust that no other human power can 
perform. 

That the line of demarcation is not perfectly clear between 
those things that a nation may properly intrust to the will of 
another and those that it may not in nowise disproves the 
existence of such a line. Who can deny the right of a govern- 
ment to delegate the construction of a war-ship to a private 
individual; and who can assert its right to permit that indi- 
vidual to direct when, how, and against what nation the ship 
shall be used? Somewhere between these two acts lies a line 
that cannot safely be crossed. An illustration or two, patiently 
followed, will make clear my meaning and demonstrate the 
existence of important limitations of international arbitration 
—limitations that no wise and honorable nation can afford to 
ignore. 

To a large proportion of the peace-loving people of our 
country the destruction of the United States war-vessel, the 
“Maine,” in the harbor of Havana, constituted a typical case 
for international arbitration. It is not my present purpose to 
deal with that disaster in a partizan mood nor for partizan 
ends, but its value as an illustration of our argument is too 
great to be ignored. The known facts are few, simple, and 
already strongly impressed upon the public mind. Moreover, 
by thus drawing upon history instead of imagination for an 
example, the case is kept well within the bounds of reality. 
On the 15th of February, 1898, as she was floating at anchor 
in the harbor of Havana, the “Maine” was destroyed by an 
explosion, and with her destruction went the lives of two hun- 
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dred and sixty-six human beings. Assuming nothing what- 
ever as to the guilt or innocence of anybody, we will simply 
note the admitted facts out of which arise the questions to be 
adjudicated. The first is that there was some evidence that 
the disaster was caused by an external explosion beneath the 
keel of the ship—but as to the actual preponderance of evidence 
upon this or any other point we are not now concerned; next, 
that by reason of their diverse attitudes upon the Cuban ques- 
tion the relations between the governments of Spain and the 
United States were decidedly strained, and a feeling of hos- 
tility existed among the inhabitants of Havana; and, finally, 
that this hostile sentiment had been greatly increased by the 
arrival of the “Maine.” From these facts there arose a well- 
defined and not unreasonable suspicion that the destruction of 
the ship and the consequent loss of life were the results of 
deliberate criminal design. This was the case that, in the 
judgment of hundreds of thousands of our people, should have 
been settled through the medium of arbitration. Was their 
judgment correct? Let us attempt to apply the methods and 
principles of arbitration to the case and note the result as an 
answer to the question. 

That we may get directly at the gist of the matter, the 
“Maine” itself—that is, the mere structure of wood and metal 
—may be at once eliminated from the problem. The loss of 
a ship can be adjusted by appraisement and arbitration. 
The real question is, How shall we treat the destruction of 
two hundred and sixty-six human lives? The case is clearly 
of a criminal nature and should be tried as such, with pun- 
ishment as its ultimate object. The undeniable facts of the 
disaster raise a well-defined suspicion of murder, and that, too, 
upon a scale which, so far as we can now recall, has never been 
equaled by any single human act. Of course, we are not to 
assume actual guilt. The investigation may establish beyond 
all doubt that the explosion was internal, or, even if external, 
that it was purely accidental. Nevertheless, the only definite 
facts within our knowledge point to crime, and thus fix the 
character of the question—or, in legal parlance, the issue— 
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that is to be tried by the arbitrators. Here, however, we are 
confronted by the fact that no court of arbitration ever has 
had, nor ever can have, effectual jurisdiction of crime as such. 
Nor is it probable that any advocate of arbitration in the case 
of the “Maine” contemplated a murder trial, to be followed 
either by acquittal upon the one hand or conviction and execu- 
tion upon the other. Most assuredly such a trial was not 
intended by Spain when she tendered arbitration. So im- 
practicable, indeed, is the idea of such a trial before such a 
tribunal that in the absence of some specific suggestions it is 
scarcely capable of argument. 

The only conceivable proceeding before arbitrators, there- 
fore, is the investigation of facts, the determination of civil 
responsibility, and the award of compensation. There is no 
mechanical obstacle to the operation of such a plan. Arbi- 
trators can be selected, the evidence produced and considered, 
and if the fault is fixed the damages can be awarded and paid to 
our government for distribution among the widows and orphans 
of the sailors. In the expressive language of diplomacy, 
the “incident” will then be pronounced “closed.” The neat- 
ness, vigor, and apparent thoroughness of the proceedings may 
easily draw the plaudits of our own people. This is preémi- 
nently a commercial age, with a powerful tendency toward the 
adoption of money as the universal measure of values. If, 
therefore, the award is expressed in satisfactorily large figures 
we will doubtless hail the result as another triumph for the 
cause of international arbitration. But from the standpoint of 
statesmanship and humanity, and realizing that such an act 
denotes and fixes the attitude of a nation before the world and 
toward its own citizens, it will be something worse than dis- 
astrous failure. 

Among the principles that have impressed themselves upon 
all intelligent minds as axiomatic and universal is that which 
decrees that neither a nation nor an individual can disregard 
a fixed moral law without in the end suffering the natural con- 
sequences of the act. Singularly enough, not even the declara- 
tion of a cabinet officer, fortified by the great seal of State, 
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that this or that particular incident is officially “closed,” can 
check the operations of this law. If, for instance, the incident 
happens to have been closed by methods not in accord with the 
deeper principles of human nature, it remains persistently 
“open,” sending its evil consequences down the stream of his- 
tory until—sooner or later, if not in this century then in some 
other—statesmanship returns to correct its own error. Nobody 
now believes very much in the game of dodging the law of 
cause and effect. What, then, are the evil consequences that 
may be predicted from a pecuniary adjustment of the “incident 
of the ‘Maine,’ ” or other subjects of international dispute ? 
Whatever may be the reader’s opinion as to the proper atti- 
tude of the State toward such questions, for example, as the 
liquor traffic and the social evil, it is certain that whenever 
the State adopts a system of license it lays the foundation for 
legal and social toleration. The tender and acceptance of 
money as compensation for a particular act powerfully imply 
an assent to the act itself. This is not merely a principle of 
law: it is an unavoidable inference of the human mind. That 
wrong for which we knowingly accept payment is in process 
of becoming a mere commodity of trade, and the rule is just 
as applicable to the crime of murder as to the least of injuries. 
This principle, moreover, is fundamental, and operates even in 
the teeth of the strongest human opposition whenever the cir- 
cumstances exist that naturally set it in motion. The penal 
laws exact fines, not as compensation but as direct punishment 
for certain offenses. Nevertheless, whenever a statutory fine 
bears such a relation to the offense for which it is imposed 
that the offense can still be committed at a profit, the offense at 
once begins to take on the form of a mere subject of purchase 
and sale. It is commercialized; and, as commerce in itself 
is honorable, the act in question begins to be justified in the 
public conscience. When the act is opposed to morality, this 
social and legal justification must be accomplished by the 
degradation of the popular standard of morals toward the 
level of the crime. That State or nation, therefore, which, 
expressly or by implication, admits that her citizens may be 
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murdered at so much a head, or at such a price as may be 
subsequently fixed by impartial arbitrators, has entered upon 
that downward path whose not distant terminus is national 
dishonor and universal contempt. That she may have been 
moved solely “by love toward God, and peace and good will 
to man,” will neither avert nor postpone the consequences of 
her act. 

One may permit his neighbor to make compensation for an 
accidental or even careless injury to one’s child, but to com- 
promise with that neighbor by the acceptance of money in 
settlement of a strong suspicion that he has murdered the child 
in its sleep presents a very different question. The law favors 
private settlement in the first case in the interest of justice and 
good will, while it denounces and forbids it in the latter 
as “compounding a felony.” There are some things that can- 
not safely be made the subject of sale, even in the interests of 
present peace. No civilized nation, conscious of its respon- 
sibility to its own citizens and mankind at large, could afford 
to entertain a pecuniary offer, either directly or indirectly, in 
settlement of such a doubt as that which hung over the sailors 
of the “Maine.” If by prompt and voluntary action upon the 
part of the Spanish officials, or in any other way, that doubt 
had been satisfactorily solved, our government could have 
entered with honor upon such friendly negotiations as the case 
might require. We have already suggested the inability of 
even cabinet officers to check the law of cause and effect. The 
history of our present illustration presents some facts of pecul- 
iar pertinence in the line of this suggestion, and to which we 
may well give our thoughtful attention. 

In October, 1873, the “Virginius,” a vessel flying the Ameri- 
can flag, cleared from the port of Kingston for Costa Rica. 
She carried one hundred and eight passengers, a majority of 
whom were Cubans. There was at that time an insurrection 
in the island of Cuba, and it was charged that the vessel had 
sailed with the intention of aiding the Cuban insurgents. She 
was unarmed, and it was shown that many of her passengers 
and crew had taken passage under the actual belief that she 
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was bound for the port of Costa Rica. On October 31st she 
was captured by a Spanish man-of-war and taken into the 
port of Santiago de Cuba. On November 4th, after a drum- 
head court-martial, and against the vigorous protest of the 
United States consul, four of the passengers were shot. On 
November 7th twelve more of the passengers were shot, and 
on the 8th the captain and his entire crew of thirty-six men 
were put to death. Loving peace and abhorring bloodshed, 
one nevertheless cannot look back upon that awful episode 
without feeling that the war of 1898 is an anachronism in 
human morals. It should have been fought in November, 
1873. But the question of the regularity of the vessel’s regis- 
tration was raised, and—in the trenchant language of Senator 
Lodge—“we took money for our dead, and peace was pre- 
served.” Our government demanded and received the sum 
of eighty thousand dollars for the families of such of our citi- 
zens as were among the slain. Then—if in the light of recent 
history we can truthfully say it—the “incident of the ‘Vir- 
ginius’ was closed.” Regarded as the driest problem in moral 
philosophy, what was the meaning of that transaction? What 
must have been its significance to Spain and her subjects? 
Apply it in imagination to the enraged Spaniard gazing out 
from Havana upon the American man-of-war floating proudly 
at anchor within easy reach of the submar! + mine. Would 
it not whisper of the safety of vengeance? If worst came to 
worst, there would be the power of money. Once within his 
own memory, and under circumstances of barbarous aggra- 
vation, had the American sat down and counted gold for human 
lives. Why not again? 

We have no wish to revive the memory of the “Virginius” 
affair as a living crime. It is among the ugly things of the 
past. So far, however, as it bears any message to the present 
we have no right to forget it. Only that Power which can 
unerringly follow the course of cause to effect can assuredly 
know that the fate of the “Maine” was not blindly determined 
by our own government a quarter of a century in advance of 
the event. The lessons of experience are sometimes intensely 
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dramatic. Was the death of young Hamilton Fish at Las 
Guasimas the commentary of history upon the act of his grand- 
father in transmitting to another generation a war that, in the 
great order of the world’s evolution, belonged to his own? 

And now have we not seen, first, that true compulsory arbi- 
tration between sovereign nations is impossible, simply be- 
cause the universe holds no available power for its enforce- 
ment; next, that the idea of a partial compulsory arbitration is 
not even capable of intelligent formulation; and, lastly, that 
the arbitration principle is, in its application, subject to im- 
portant moral limitations—limitations so vital that not even 
our enthusiasm for peace should blind us to their meaning? 

Let us never again accept money in settlement for murder. 
Better to provide for our dead from our own treasury, elimi- 
nate the whole question of compensation, and hold the 
offender—be it nation or individual—to a strict accountability 
for the crime. Such a policy would give fewer and fewer 
occasions for its own application. Sometimes it might mean 
war? True; but in the long run and in the meantime it will 
mean far less of total loss in manhood than any policy that 
tends, even remotely, to familiarize our people with the idea 
of barter in the crime of murder. 

Internationa! arbitration is the next great step in the world’s 
advance, and far be it from me to pronounce the ultimate 
measure of its value. But, speaking earnestly for the present, 
no plan is safe that shall tend to weaken the true responsi- 
bilities for sovereignty. The court of arbitration may help 
all peoples, but it should control the destinies of none. Nor 
should any nation so bind its hands by treaty that it must 
needs stand idly by when the cause of humanity calls for the 
prompt and heavy blow. In its simplicity, efficiency, and 
above all in its capacity for constantly increasing usefulness, 
the plan of the Hague Conference touches the high-water 
mark of the present possibilities of international arbitration. 

PascHaL H, CoacIns, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 











CRIMINAL SOCIOLOGY: 
II. CrimInALiry AMONG WoMEN. 


ONDITIONS existing among criminal women, which 
are at least partly created and maintained through the 
agency of environment, constitute the subject of the socio- 
logical investigation. From a great number of these, the 
following were selected: nature of the crime; nationality; re- 
ligion and morality; education; conjugal condition; occupa- 
tion; industriousness; habits; degradation and recidivism; 
the parents—their education and mortality ; children—offspring 
of criminal, their brothers and sisters; strength of relation- 
ship ties; superstitions; ideas of desirable qualities; prefer- 
ences in color; strength of home ties, and localities from which 
the criminals come. Facts regarding these conditions were 
secured from those measured, from their associates, from insti- 
tution officers, and from the institution records when they 
contained the data. From these sources the following presen- 
tation of facts and the reasons therefor is made. 

It is necessary to consider separately the felonies and mis- 
demeanors. The former are the crimes of those found in the 
penitentiaries ; the latter the crimes of those found in the work- 
houses. The results for these two classes are so variable that 
this division is recognized throughout. 

Environmental conditions influence the nature of the crime. 
In the workhouses, the crimes of women are not radically dif- 
ferent from those of men. At Blackwell’s Island, New York, 
out of 1,451 prisoners recorded, 948 were incarcerated for 
being disorderly, 369 for intoxication, 122 for vagrancy, 12 
for petit larceny, and 3 for keeping a disorderly house. These 
are analogous to the crimes of men, because opportunities for 
their commission are more nearly equal. Of 88 women in 
the penitentiaries, 19 were imprisoned for robbery, 28 for lar- 
ceny, 17 for murder, 6 for manslaughter, 11 for burglary, 1 
for receiving stolen goods, 2 for keeping girls, 2 for forgery, 
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1 for assault, and 1 for conspiracy. The proportion of homi- 
cides, assaults, burglary, crimes against finance, as embezzle- 
ment and forgery, or against government, as violation of elec- 
tion laws, are less frequent than among men. Women have 
not the physical capacity for committing crimes of violence, 
and so choose prostitution; nor the opportunities or incen- 
tives to crime that man’s more active social life furnishes. 

Nationality varies so much with locality, and it is so im- 
possible to secure an American type that is the result of Ameri- 
can conditions, that my results are of but little value. The 
amount of crime among the different nationalities, in order 
to be trustworthy, must be in ratio to the number of that na- 
tionality in the community from which the criminal comes. 
In a city largely populated by Germans, as Cincinnati, or by 
Irish, as New York, a large percentage of criminals must be 
of these nationalities. I found only a few, however, whose 
ancestors had resided in this country for several generations. 
For the same reason, data regarding religion are valueless. A 
German community tends to produce Lutherans or Catholics. 
I find two facts of interest, however, in connection with re- 
ligion: criminals incline to religions possessing strong emo- 
tional elements, or to one having an attractive form. Religion 
does not necessarily imply morality. There is often a strong 
allegiance to religion when the moral sense is deficient or un- 
developed. Many are devout church-members and would not 
neglect a prayer, yet they will plan revenge and plot crimes 
and ask God’s aid in their execution. 

The methods of ascertaining the degree of education are 
such that the facts gleaned from prison records are untrust- 
worthy. Instead of testing the education, the verbal assertions 
of the criminal are accepted. But few of the ins‘itutions 
keep records of the education. Out of 85 women whose edu- 
cation was recorded at one institution, 34 claimed common 
school, 13 read and write, 21 limited, 11 illiterate, 5 convent, 
and 1 high school. These terms are very elastic. For in- 
stance, “limited” depends upon the idea of the word held by 
the criminal; “common school” includes all the grades. In 
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my measurements, not infrequently those claiming limited 
education showed better evidence of mental training than did 
those claiming common school or convent instruction. For 
my tests I obtained the grade in which they were and the 
reader in use when they left school. From the psychological 
tests I was able to determine if their replies were true. Out 
of 33 whose replies seemed trustworthy I found the following: 
in second reader, 4; in third, 7; in fourth, 1; in fifth, 8; 
and by grades: in third, 2; in fourth, 7; in fifth, 3; in sixth, 
3; in seventh, 3; in eighth, 4. One reported “in school six 
months ;” another, “left at 11;” and a third, “at 15 years of 
age.” Besides these, two were seminary graduates, four were 
educated in convents, two in high schools, and two were illit- 
erate. My subjects represent the most capable among the 
criminals in the institutions I visited. These results are for 
penitentiary inmates. 

The workhouse inmates possess more defective educations. 
At Blackwell’s Island workhouse, where over 400 were incar- 
cerated, allowing 50 for those who would not come and 100 
paupers (who possess very limited mental trai iing), I had 
difficulty in securing 20 for my tests; and these tests only 
require reading and writing, capacity for associating ideas, 
memorizing, and a fair degree of attention. Particularly no- 
ticeable in the tests is the rapidity with which their attention 
or concentration wanes. I found upon inquiry that few let- 
ters are written in proportion to the number incarcerated. 
Many of the letters are written by the matrons, or by other 
inmates. I read 132 letters written by the women. The spell- 
ing, structure, and efficiency in writing and thought were such 
as entitled but few to the appellation “educated.” Experience 
and practical training rather than a knowledge through edu- 
cation constitute more often the means by which the criminal 
adjusts herself to her surroundings. The moral training is 
even more defective. In the penitentiaries and workhouses 
it is difficult to ascertain this. In the reform schools, where 
daily attendance is required, it is more possible. Many of the 
girls when arriving have no concepts of morality. An ille- 
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gitimate child is not different from a legitimate one, and they 
boast of their immorality as if it were an accomplishment. 
Some of these girls respond to moral influences; others seem 
impervious to them. This defective moral sense among crim- 
inals is revealed through their lack of self-respect, uncleanly 
habits, licentious acts and conversation, and utter contempt for 
truth and modesty. Mental training must precede the moral, 
and the latter must be practical rather than religious; for 
with this class the moral sense is best quickened through self- 
interest. 

The conjugal condition, occupation, and industriousness are 
so closely related that they may be discussed together. Work- 
houses and penitentiaries both show a large percentage of 
married women—being greater in the former. Out of 1,451 
women at Blackwell’s Island workhouse, 1,012 were married. 
Out of 49 measured, 35 were married, 11 divorced and not 
a few were “separated.” Out of 86 penitentiary inmates, 50 
were married. The ratio between married and unmarried 
is not so important as the fact that so many married women 
become inmates. Forty-four out of the 49 married women 
recorded had 48 children, a trifle over an average of one each; 
and 33 married women measured had 28 children. While the 
number of children is not large, the facts have an important 
bearing upon the theory that the home and maternity deter 
from crime. Investigation reveals much domestic infelicity 
and many cases in which the wife contributes to the support 
of the family. Frequently the dissipated habits are traceable 
to domestic troubles and to the struggle for existence. 

Almost without exception these women claimed an occupa- 
tion, showing that they are to a great extent dependent upon 
their own efforts for subsistence. The records at the Black- 
well’s Island workhouse show that out of 1,451 women, 1,298 
were domestics, 125 housekeepers, 8 laundresses, and 7 cooks. 
The remainder were divided among dressmakers, laborers, 
peddlers, seamstresses, and musicians. The penitentiary rec- 
ords show almost the same large percentage of domestics, for 
which the following reasons are suggested: (1) This occu- 
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pation offers the only solution to an economie problem for a 
large number of foreign women; (2) for mental and physical , 
reasons many women cannot earn a livelihood through other 
means; (3) women who have no trade turn to this as requir- 
ing the least preparation; (4) many of the lowest classes turn 
to this occupation when other means fail; (5) the inadequate 





salaries for the gratification of taste in dress and amusements 
developed through association and leisure; (6) the easy route - 
to prostitution which this occupation furnishes through its 
temptations, and through the defenselessness of those within 
it; (7) the employment bureaus for servants, which are often 
procuring places for prostitution; (8) the limited education 
and false perceptions of the relations of things of those within 
this group (particularly true of the foreign class). 

In cities, occupation is a strong social force. Members of 
the same occupation have similar desires, amusements, tastes, 
habits, temptations, points of view, and physical and mental 
acquirements. The range is a considerable one, but each oc- 
cupation has its typical one of these. Occupation to a great 
degree determines the associates and the kind and quality of 
social life. Notwithstanding that the women all claimed an 
occupation, the degree of industriousness among them is small. 
Out of 115 recorded, 60 admitted they were idle when ar- 
rested. Matrons state that about two-thirds of the women 
are idle when arrested. The period varies from a few weeks 
to many months. It is not easy to determine if the cause of 
idleness is due to the impossibility of securing work or to no 
desire for work. Love of variety and of excitement and dis- 
sipated habits soon render them unfit for continued labor. 

In addition to the occupation of the criminal, I learned that 
of her parents, and, if married, that of her husband. In only 
44 cases were these data reliable. The results show: Fathers 
—skilled laborers, such as carpenters, coopers, shoemakers, 
etc., 11; unskilled laborers, as coachmen, day workers, etc., 
16; the remainder were: commercial travelers, 2; farmers, 4; 
teacher, I ; engineers, 2; merchants, 2; general, 1 ; brewers, gro- 
cers, hotel-keepers, each 1. I only obtained the occupation of the 
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mother where the father was deceased. Out of the 7 thus ob- 
tained, 5 were washerwomen and the other two were a laun- 
dress and a dressmaker. The occupations of the husbands 
were the same as those of the fathers, with a slight increase 
in the percentage of unskilled laborers. 

The habits of criminal women are below the standard. The 
workhouse class have the greatest number of bad habits and 
are more unreserved in discussing them. Of 30 women meas- 
ured, I found 27 used alcohol, 7 chewed tobacco, 8 smoked, 
13 swore, 15 used snuff, and fully seven-eighths were immoral. 
These results are probably too small, for errors in statement 
would be upon the other side. The percentage of immorality 
among workhouse inmates is great. Of 108 girls, 84 were 
immoral and 55 diseased. The ages vary from Io to 16 years. 
Among workhouse women my tests in hearing, smell, taste, 
etc., revealed the presence of catarrhal and scrofulous dis- 
eases. They also show an impoverished condition of the sys- 





tem. This is less true of the penitentiary inmates. 

No question has been asked me more often by both men 
and women than this: When women are degraded, are they 
not more degraded than men? From an impartial observa- 
tion of both sexes, this does not seem to be true. If a similar 
standard is used for judgment, the negative reply is clear; 
if women are judged by our ideals of women, then it is less 
obvious. Women’s crimes and degradation are more con- 
spicuous because less frequent. Our ideals of women require 
a higher standard; hence they seem to have fallen farther 
when they are degraded. For instance, oaths and the use of 
tobacco by men do not have the same stigma of degeneracy 
as when used by women. I find among the most degenerate 
classes—those in the workhouses—that for women and men 
there are the same licentiousness of conversation and action, 
the same uncleanly habits, and the same neglect of themselves ; 
that they come from similar environments, possess the same 
moral standards, and the life of both sexes within the group 
is upon the same plane. The children are similarly trained, 
with perhaps the greater advantage to the boy; for girls are 
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often sources of gain to their parents when very young. 
Where it was possible I learned the number of brothers and 
sisters of the criminal. Taken in connection with the occupa- 
tion and financial condition of the parents, this was inter- 
esting as showing the possible educational and cultural oppor- 
tunities as a child. Out of 21 women, where I had reason 
to believe the information was accurate, 18 had brothers and 
sisters, the number varying from 15 downward, and the aver- 
age being 5.5 each. Quite a number had left home at an early 
age—for these among other reasons: “too strict at home,” 
“wanted to earn money for myself,” “for excitement,” “had 
hated school,” and “too much 


” 66 


to work,” “ran away to marry, 
church.” The opportunities for self-advancement must be less 
where the number of children is greater. 

The criminals, while having numerous relatives, seem not 
to possess a close sympathetic association with them, and the 
home ties seem weaker than those among classes possessing 
a more favorable environment. This is shown in a number of 
ways. Among the psychological tests I give one whose re- 
sults belong here. I have written out a number of qualities. 
Carefully explaining just what is meant by each one, I ask 
them to select from the list five which they would choose as 
ideals for themselves or for others. The ones used were: 
principle, honor, truth, justice, right, friendship, ambition, 
fellowship, sincerity, ambition, courage, purity, nobility, 
strength, sympathy, love, and virtue. The results show that 
such qualities as principle, honor, truth, justice, ambition, and 
strength lead; friendship, sympathy, love, and sincerity are 
farther down the list. In friendship they have but little faith ; 
sympathy ceases to come fully and spontaneously in so harsh 
an environment; love is more temporary and involves more 
of the egoistic than the altruistic nature; and sincerity does 
not pay, in their estimation. A number selected truth, say- 
ing it was a good thing for others but would scarcely answer 
their own purpose. 

In most workhouses, visitors are allowed only once a month. 
It is the general visiting day unless special permits are ob- 
tained, and the inmates meet their friends in a large waiting- 
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room or in the corridors under the surveillance of the officers. 
The first thing to be noted upon observation of one of these 
visiting days is that the number of visitors is small in pro- 
portion to the number of inmates. The number of “outside 
friends” is greater than the number of relatives. Matrons 
say one fact is noticeable: when women are sent to the institu- 
tion, during the greater part of their stay they seem to be 
quite friendless and alone; but within a few days of the time 
of their release they are looked up by some “sympathetic” 
male friend. 

From their letters can be gleaned other facts that substan- 
tiate this belief: First, the small number of letters written. 
The proportion of letters written to the number incarcerated 
is I to 7 persons. The prisoners are permitted to write only 
once a month, unless by special permit, and the State furnishes 
material and stamps. Second, the persons to whom the letters 
are written. Of 62 letters, 36 were addressed to friends, 
20 being male; and 26 to relatives, 16 being male. Eight 
were business letters containing requests for release or for po- 
sitions when released. Of another series of 44 letters, 32 
were addressed to friends and 12 to relatives. From the con- 
tents of the letters it was seen that “friends” often referred 
to associates of the same moral standards. The things 
written about in the letters have a practical rather than an 
emotional basis. They contained largely requests for cloth- 
ing, money, some small service, etc. Few of them contained 
words of endearment, or showed strong sympathetic ties. 
These facts all tend to substantiate the statement that the 
home ties are weak. 

Superstition is regarded as a criminal trait. While I was 
not able to make an exhaustive study, yet their fear of my 
instruments and of the measurements permitted me to make 
some notes. The social bearing upon this point seems con- 
siderable. The superstitions of the criminal class include 
many of the cruder ones so closely connected with deficient 
education and culture, extreme emotional states, and religious 
beliefs that are bound up with training and the custom of 
the localities. A study of the classes from which criminals 
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so largely come is essential before determining superstition 
a criminal trait. 

It is frequently asserted that criminals, particularly prosti- 
tutes, prefer and wear bright colors. This has not been at- 
tributed to sociologic influences, but I find them of much 
weight. I gave a test for color preference, asking the color 
preferred for outer apparel. The results show blue the lead- 
ing color, the number being 23; pink, 8; red, 5; yellow, 5; 
lavender, 3, and black, purple, and green, 2 each. Among the 
students, red was the leading color. It may be true that low- 
grade prostitutes wear bright shades; but social facts, as the 
following, should be considered: Bright colors attract more 
attention, indicating a use for purposes of gain; bright fab- 
rics are cheaper than dull shades, indicating an economic con- 
sideration. These women often wear cast-off clothing, and 
are not always the choosers of their apparel. From close ob- 
servation I cannot detect that criminal women wear brighter 
colors than do the domestic class who are not criminal. 

With reference to the homes from which these women 
come: The penitentiary classes come from better homes, from 
better districts of the city, and from other cities, more than 
do the workhouse classes. The latter come from districts 
possessing the worst sanitary and social surroundings, and 
are more uniformly from these same districts. Their condi- 
tion upon arriving at the workhouse often attests that of the 
district from which they come. 

The above statements tend to show some facts regarding 
criminal women that are more dependent upon social and 
economic influences than upon hereditary ones. These are 
only a few of the many that must be investigated if the in- 
fluence of social conditions is to be known. Such an inves- 
tigation must include many others—as more specific facts re- 
garding education, reading, the home, associates, temptations, 
amusements, superstitions, conjugal conditions, etc. 

The final paper of this series will deal with psychological 
and physical conditions and the reasons, so far as they are 
ascertainable. Frances A. KELLOR. 
The University of Chicago. 























FOUNDATIONS OF INTELLECTUAL HOSPITALITY. 


HAT we take for the absolute is generally the relative. 

We forget that the “vacuum” still contains air. Filled 

with the sublime, we overlook the gradual ascent that lies 

between the plain and the snow-crowned peak above the clouds. 

In the glare of day twilight is forgotten; and when the last sad 

rays are gone—when the hush of night serenely falls beneath 
the quiet stars—evening is almost a memory. 

Most of us mistake names for things. We are deceived by 
words born of appearances. Too often the perfect is what 
we do not know about the imperfect, while the useless is fre- 
quently our own ignorance plus something else. In either case, 
as we get close to Nature the absolute vanishes and the relative 
appears; and from the depths of things Necessity, the eternal 
master, looks and smiles at all the sophistries of caste and 
creed. 

Knowledge is the perception of differences and relations. We 
understand a thing, and can form just and logical conclusions 
regarding it, so far only as we have by comparison perceived its 
differences from other things and its relations to them. And 
this perception—this ability to see the necessary and inexorable 
relations in Nature—is the true and only measure of our toler- 
ance and liberality. In the intelligent brain Pity, with tender 
hands, plucks from the tree of knowledge these perfumed 
blossoms. 

With the really intellectual person, his own ignorance is the 
beginning of wisdom—of tolerance. He is a student who 
never graduates, and is always a fool. He is liberal—not always 
because he knows, but because he knows that he does not know. 
For him an attitude of intellectual hospitality is the only one 
possible. Imagine Spencer putting thumbscrews upon Haeckel 
for disagreeing with the synthetic philosopher as to the interpre- 
tation of some biological fact! 

It seems necessary, before considering any of the facts bear- 
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ing upon the subject, to define the title chosen. In my opinion 
this cannot be more fittingly done than by quoting the words 
of R. G. Ingersoll: 


“By intellectual hospitality I mean the right of every one to 
think and to express his thought. It makes no difference 
whether his thought is right or wrong. If you are intellectually 
hospitable you will admit the right of every human being to 
see for himself; to hear with his own ears, see with his own 
eyes, and think with his own brain. You will not try to change 
his thought by force, by persecution, or by slander. You will 
not threaten him with punishment—here or hereafter. You 
will give him your thought, your reasons, your facts; and 
there you will stop. This is intellectual hospitality.”* 


Having implied as much, I shall now endeavor to show that 
this inestimable attribute necessarily originates in and increases 
with scientific knowledge. Even the ignorant man knows that 
the rainbow consists of seven colors. He has counted them; 
and there his knowledge ends. But the educated man goes 
another step. He knows that the various colors are made visi- 
ble by reflection, refraction, and dispersion—that “Nature’s 
seven-hued arch” is due to innumerable rays of sunlight shat- 
tered to iridescent wonder by countless raindrops. ‘He knows 
also that these sensations of color result from a difference if the 
length of light-waves. The scientist knows all this and a great 
deal more. He is acquainted with the attempts that have been 
made to account for the appreciation of color. He is familiar 
with the theory that in the retina are three kinds of nervous 
tissue capable of stimulation by rays of light whose wave- 
lengths correspond to red, green, and violet. 

Now, supposing that this theory had been found in some 
sacred book, and that to deny its truth meant, according to its 
defenders, either annihilation or eternal torment after this life, 
which one of these men would be most likely to believe? Which 
one would be most tolerant with those who denied its infalli- 
bility? Can there be more than one answer to these questions? 
Is it not certain that this sacred hypothesis would find in the 
ignorant man its firmest believer and its most intolerant de- 





*Colonel Robert G. Ingersoll. Interviewed for Mind by John Emery 
McLean. March, 1899. Alliance Publishing Company, New York. 
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fender? Would he not declare?—“It is so because the book 
says it is; and anybody who denies its truth is not fit to live with 
decent people.” 

It seems equally certain that the educated man would say, 
with less assurance: “It is in the book, and I believe that it is 
true. Besides, we know that rays of different color contain 
waves of different length; and there must be as many kinds of 
nerve-fiber in the eye to appreciate them.” 

What would the scientist say? 

“The fact that this theory was found in a book does not prove 
its truth. Authority, in itself, is not and never can be a demon- 
stration. From the standpoint of comparative physiology, it 
may seem plausible; but no such distinctions in nervous tissue 
have ever been found in the human eye. I do not know, and I 
cannot blame others for rejecting that which I, for lack of evi- 
dence, cannot accept, and which after all may be false.” 

If instead there is required an actual demonstration of the 
claim that tolerance and intellectual hospitality take root in 
science, or (of what is equivalent) that intolerance takes root 
in ignorance, it can be found in the history of the Middle Ages, 
a period that represents the minimum of science and, con- 
versely, the maximum of superstition and persecuting bigotry. 
To ask the reader to review in lengthy detail those centuries 
of blood and darkness would be at the risk of apology. The 
awful facts that might be retold are the mental property of 
every cultured person. But let us remember that during those 
years—700 A. D. to 1500 A. D.—the study of Nature was for- 
gotten. Leaving out the magnetic needle and gunpowder, 
which perhaps was invented before, we do not know that in all 
Europe more than two or three great facts in Nature were dis- 
covered. We do know, however, that “Liberty was in chains ;” 
that ignorance was a virtue; that torture-chambers took the 
place of laboratories ; that the hands of bigotry and intolerance 
were red with the blood of those who looked for Truth. And 
we also know that, while Science pressed against the Inquisition 
bars “her pale and thoughtful face,” the Arabs kept aflame her 
sacred torch. 

But can. we limit bigotry and intolerance to the sphere of re- 
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ligion? No; their scope is as wide as human ignorance. Nor 
can we justly place the wreath of mental liberty upon the brow 
of him only who has been freed merely “from the grated cells of 
acreed.” Real intellectual hospitality lends its divine influence, 
not to religion alone but to every department of mental effort. 
It is not circumscribed by any school or cult. It goes where 
justice goes. 

In further support of the claim that this priceless quality is 
necessarily an outgrowth of science, take another example. Let 
us suppose that we are students, and have just begun to study 
the noble science of chemistry. Accidentally, perhaps, we have 
already become familiar with a few of the terms used in this 
branch of knowledge. Some of them have made impressions 
on our minds. We understand, for instance, that chemical 
affinity, the most subtle and mysterious of “that great pentarchy 
of physical forces,” is the basis of the science. We suppose 
that, as such, it is absolutely separable and distinct from other 
forces—just as people before Franklin supposed that lightning 
was a distinct force. But, after really studying the subject, we 
find that we were mistaken—that this force merges so inappre- 
ciably into mere mechanical or physical mixture that it is often 
impossible to mark a limit. We learn that even when salt dis- 





solves in a liquid it is due to a weak kind of affinity between 
the two. This proves to us that no line can be drawn between 
chemical and physical actions. 

Surprised but interested, we resolve to learn more. While 
admitting our error in one respect, we still suppose this force 
is fixed; that the chemical attraction between two given ele- 
ments is invariable—just as gravitation between two particles of 
matter, at a given distance apart, is always the same. Again 
we are mistaken; for we find that the intensity of this affinity 
varies, not only with different elements but with the same ele- 
ments under different external conditions. By careful experi- 
ment we learn that the gases hydrogen and nitrogen fail to com- 
bine in their usual state, but that if through some external in- 
fluence they can be made simultaneously to break the bonds 
that hold them in older compounds, a speedy union of the two 
results. 
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As students, we have convicted ourselves of two mistakes— 
have learned two things: (1) that chemical affinity is not con- 
fined to purely chemical phenomena; and (2) that its intensity 
between given elements varies. Further than this we have not 
gone. Now, if a fellow-student should offer to tell us just what 
chemical affinity really is, would we not, painfully conscious of 
our own ignorance, be willing to listen to him? 

Perhaps the noblest lesson in tolerance taught by chemistry 
is that to be seen in the general state of relativeness, side by 
side with those phenomena whose invariableness has raised 
them to the dignity of “law.” For, while some elements are 
purely metallic and others as purely non-metallic, we find that 
between these two extremes 1s a blending of properties which 
rivals that of the rainbow. So imperceptible is this gradation 
that the line supposed naturally to separate the two great groups 
is wholly arbitrary ; and chemists have found it all but impos- 
sible to decide in which class certain elements should be placed. 
This certainly is not orthodoxy. 

There is no end to the illustrations that could be drawn from 
this science alone; but technicalities do not help the average 
reader. They are the mists—though silvery to some—that hide 
the landscape. 

Thus far those phenomena which at first appeared absolute 
have proved to be but relative. Would it be otherwise were we 
to consider any other department of Nature? We turn to crys- 
tallography, the most nearly perfect of all branches of natural 
history, and it tells us that a perfect crystal is, at the best, a 
very rare exception. We are told by the physicist that, could 
a perfect note be produced, music would fade from the heart 
and brain. We speak of the “inorganic” and of the “organic,” 
but even upon the line that has been placed between these two 
kingdoms is the little moneron—“an organism without organs” 
—moving, feeling, eating, and digesting, and all the time not 
knowing why. And so it is from this slime to Shakespeare— 
man himself has drawn the lines. “Nature never leaps ;” and 
she is everywhere essentially the same. 

A question of far greater interest and importance remains yet 
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to be answered. Does man, in his physical and mental organi- 
zation, share with the rest of the animal kingdom in the con- 
ditions that surround him? It is not necessary to tell those 
whovaccept the scientific view of Nature that he does. Man is 
neither above nor outside of Nature—he is a part of it. A thou- 
sand facts bind him to the universal Mother. A thousand un- 
breakable ties link him with the forms below. Who does not 
know that from those forms to man it is but a step? Who does 
not know that from them man differs merely by virtue of a 
superior intellect ; and that this superiority is, after all, only the 
result of greater complexity and differentiation in the cerebro- 
spinal system? Where, may be asked, is the perfect man or 
woman? Where is even the physically perfect? Hardly a 
structure in our organism is anatomically and physiologically 
a fixed structure. In fact, the human body is little better than 
an aggregation of death-traps. To a marked extent the success 
of surgery depends upon the recognition of this fact. Every 
surgeon, no matter how skilful, no matter how many times he 
may have performed a given operation, knows that his every 
effort is necessarily an exploration; that is to say, an experi- 
ment. And scarcely a day passes on which the intelligent stu- 
dent of anatomy does not find some anomaly of bone, muscle, 
artery, or nerve—some “peculiarity’—in the normal human 
subject. 

Even pathology, the only branch of medicine proper that rests 
upon a scientific basis, informs us that there is no fixed stand- 
ard of health, and that “among the self-adjustments of living 
bodies to a wide range of circumstances it is not practicable 
to mark a line separating those which may reasonably be called 
healthy from those which may as reasonably be called dis- 
eased.” There is a simple reason for this—both are natural. 
Disease is as natural as health. Naturally and necessarily pro- 
duced, it is, when curable, naturally and necessarily cured. You 
cannot separate the natural from the natural merely by a change 
of names. One who picks a four-leaf clover never thinks it 
unnatural ; yet it is just as much so as would be a hand with two 
thumbs. There are many, however, who will deny these simple 
and obvious truths. They cannot see that even the abnormal 
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and the “unnatural’”—that is to say, the unusual—are natural. 
According to them, genius is unnatural; for it is certainly 
unusual. 

In considering this relativity and this imperfection, particu- 
larly as manifested through the human organism, we cannot 
afford to pass on without at least a brief reference to the eye; 
for nowhere else in Nature are these conditions more strikingly 
conspicuous than in this once boasted marvel of fitness and pre- 
cision. Poets over-imaginative, and orators with more elo- 
quence than science, have told of this miracle of sight, while 
teleological and theological scientists, with mental vision even 
less keen than the organ described, have sought its aid as over- 
whelming evidence of “design.” But science weighed this evi- 
dence, and the human eye now occupies a place beside the rest 
of Nature’s products—no more wonderful nor nearly perfect 
than its surroundings. It was found to contain not only all the 
possible defects of an optical instrument of artificial production, 
but additional defects due to its own organic structure—de- 
fects so serious as to lead the immortal Helmholtz to exclaim 
that, were an optician to offer him an instrument so imperfect, 
it would be rejected as a product of bad workmanship. Aver- 
sion to technicalities precludes a description of these many 
faults. One of them, however, though not strictly pathological, 
ought here to be described, as serving to illustrate the in- 
separability of health and disease. I refer to the fact that al- 
most invariably, owing to the imperfect curvature of the cornea 
or of the lens, there is inability to see, simultaneously, hori- 
zontal and vertical lines—a condition which, by reason of its 
existence in the so-called normal eye, has been termed “nor- 
mal astigmatism.” Now, not for many years, perhaps, during 
which there is an absolutely imperceptible augmentation of 
this defect, does it become necessary to resort to artificial 
correction. 

Weare indebted to physiology for another equally forcible ex- 
ample of the unsoundness of opinions or criticisms based upon 
foundations that science has not laid. It was once thought that 
the functions of taste and smell were altogether independent, 
and to-day the average person holds this opinion. But physi- 
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ologists at present know that taste is dependent upon more than 
the gustatory organs proper; that our most cherished flavors 
are not tasted at all, but are actually smelled: and this is 
strikingly confirmed by the fact that any impairment of the 
olfactory sense has a like effect upon taste. Also misunder- 
stood or overlooked was the psychical element, excited by sight 
and touch, and by means of which the food has either a pleas- 
ing or a disagreeable influence upon the mind. Food that would 
whet the appetite of the blind might be distasteful and even 
nauseating to one of normal sight. It is evident, therefore, that 
one might reasonably fail to relish even the most delicate mor- 
sel served upon a dirty plate ; certainly so if, in addition, he were 
suffering from a “cold in the head.” 

Of particular importance also are the idiosyncrasies of occa- 

sional individuals for certain foods and medicines. “Idiosyn- 
crasies,” remarks a celebrated therapeutist, “seem at present to 
be beyond law. They are often very remarkable. 
Thus, a relative of the author’s is thrown into the most alarm- 
ing fainting fits by eating even so much butter as would be 
ordinarily used as a dressing for vegetables at dinner. Some 
persons are poisoned by the slightest touch of turpentine ; others 
are frightfully salivated by a mere particle of a mercurial.” 
The significance of these facts is obvious. If, to the thoughtful 
mind, they do not suggest in all matters a wider tolerance than 
now generally prevails, they are meaningless. 

Of course, it is well understood that in the foregoing para- 
graphs little has actually been proved. In fact the object has 
been not so much to prove as to point out. And yet it is believed 
that if there is any virtue in analogy, based upon the unity of 
Nature ; if in the mind—the realm of thought—as inthe physical 
realm a like state of imperfection and relativity exists, then in 
such facts and phenomena as have been considered are to be 
found unmistakable demands for a broader tolerance in all deal- 
ings with our fellow-men, while in the several sciences that treat 
of these manifestations—and in those sciences only—are to be 
found, by wide and comprehensive study, the “Foundations of 
Intellectual Hospitality.” HERMAN E. KITTREDGE. 
Washington, D. C. 











ARE THE SOURCES OF LITERATURE 
EXHAUSTED? 


O the thoughtful observer, the never-ceasing multiplica- 
tion of books and other literary productions cannot fail 
to present certain grounds for alarm. Despite the healthy ac- 
tivity that is seen to exist, it must sometimes occur to him that 
eventually—and in the very near future at the present rate—all 
subjects will have become more or less trite and hackneyed 
and originality will be made impossible. There are only a cer- 
tain number of scenes, situations, emotions—large, it is true, 
but limited—that can be elaborated into literary form. Is it 
probable that all of these will become commonplace from too 
frequent use? 

The dominating industrial and scientific tendencies of the 
age seem calculated to dwarf the imaginative and emotional 
powers necessary for the producing of a unique and virile lit- 
erature. For literature is not a mere record of events nor of 
scientific experiments—neither is it that which aims to supply 
in classic polish and rhetorical mechanism what is lacking 
in real unborrowed thought. Without imagination and emo- 
tion, therefore, there may be minute chronicles and elegant 
imitations, but not literature. 

We may leave out of consideration histories and scientific 
works. There will always be histories to write and, if present 
conditions continue, discoveries and experiments to record ; be- 
sides, these become literature only when they so far transcend 
their proper province as to introduce imaginative and philo- 
sophic elements. 

In poetry, at least, we must confess that ages of cultivation 
have nearly rendered barren its more restricted fields. The 
sources of the epic have long been entirely exhausted; and in 
all probability the world will never produce another great epic. 
Epics are born of the exuberant fancy and impetuous energy of 
youth. As the race reaches maturer years, it may still exult in 
the glorious fancies of its younger days, but it cannot hope to 
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create new ones in the sober atmosphere of middle age. As 
Macaulay has pointed out, when the light of certainty—of 
authentic history—begins to break upon the splendid phantoms 
of myth and epic, they lose their apparent solidity and soon 
fade into mere memories. It is, then, impossible to evolve from 
hard facts what can only be woven from the tenuous mist of 
legend. Clio now presides over the thought of mankind. The 
fires are extinguished on the altars of Calliope, and the poet can 
no longer obtain responses from her oracle. 


“Dark the shrine and dumb the fount of song thence welling, 
And the watersprings that spake are quenched and dead.” 
Prolonged overproduction has made original love poetry al- 
most impossible. No single theme, even that of love, which is 
the largest of them all, can sustain centuries of continual poetic 
discussion without becoming trite; hence, love poetry is now 
proverbially insipid. The greatest writers of the present day 
can scarcely trust themselves with this theme for fear of drift- 
ing into the commonplace. Kipling and other strictly “up-to- 
date” poets avoid it entirely. Its extremely threadbare con- 
dition is evidenced by the conduct of men like Swinburne, who, 
despairing of finding any new material in its legitimate aspects, 
are forced to handle its gross and sensual elements for the sake 
of originality. No longer able to furnish the red foam of Love’s 
Lesbian wine, they must needs present to us the dregs. 
Didactic poetry, once so popular, is languishing for want 
of an audience as much as for want of fresh sources of ma- 
terial. The spirit of the age is opposed to all that it chooses 
to call “preachy.” A certain class still clings to the once widely 
prevalent notion that every well-rounded poem must point a 
clear, solid moral: and the couplets of Pope are still read. But 
the larger voice of the literary world declares that pure poetry 
need have no direct moral teaching; that such teaching, if at 
all pointed, has a tendency to mar rather than to adorn. While 
fully realizing the sublime moral mission of the poet, the lit- 
erary opinion of to-day insists upon “art for art’s sake.” 
Taken in the abstract, the sources of didactic poetry are al- 
most inexhaustible; but, considering the taste and demands of 
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the age, it must be confessed that this branch of composition is 
exceedingly unprofitable. Pope’s “Essay on Man,” if written 
to-day, could not find a publisher; nor would the publishers be 
to blame, for probably it would attract little or no attention 
if printed. Yet, as an eighteenth-century product, the world 
realizes its great merit; because when it was written and pub- 
lished it was not only in harmony with prevalent tastes, but was 
original in conception and treatment. 

The outlook for fiction is less discouraging. Here the field 
is wide enough to cover nearly the whole range of human 
thought; yet certain branches of fiction are also showing signs 
of weakness. The historical novel must soon perish for lack 
of fresh material, unless new fields of history be discovered. 
This form of fiction depends very largely for its interest and 
value upon the piquancy and originality with which it de- 
picts some particular age, or the circumstances clustering 
around some notable person or event in history. It is therefore 
evident that, as soon as an age or event has been richly set 
forth in the form of a historical novel, that age or event is 
made more or less useless as material for future romance. 
“The ground” is said to have been “covered.” The age of 
chivalry, so vividly pictured by Sir Walter Scott, and once so 
abundant a treasure-house of prose romance, is no longer avail- 
able for striking and successful fiction. Colonial and Revolu- 
tionary novels, from which Cooper, the pioneer in this field, 
reaped so bountiful a harvest, are already on the wane; Indian 
stories, instead of enriching their authors as formerly, do well 
to obtain a respectful hearing; and the warehouses of book- 
sellers are filled with a multitude of unsuccessful novels deal- 
ing with the civil war. 

When Cooper produced his “Pilot,” it was the first novel 
of the sea that had been written in our language; it met with 
a success that no sea story could hope to attain at the present 
day. Even our best marine writers are obliged to introduce, 
as a rule, modern vessels and appliances; for a simple, old- 
fashioned sea yarn on board of an old-fashioned sailing vessel 
would run the risk of being thought childish and insipid. 
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Even love—that ancient song which the world never tires 
of hearing, and which, like the chorus in a Greek play, recurs 
amidst the dialogue of every novel—is beginning to demand 
new numbers and variations. The passion can no longer be 
presented in its simple state, but must be complicated with a 
multitude of subtle emotions and peculiar surroundings. 

‘Are we to conclude, then, that literature is on the point of 
being exhausted with overproduction, and that our excessively 
practical institutions have congealed the sources of imagi- 
native genius? At first sight, realizing how few traditional 
forms and themes remain unhackneyed, and finding that in 
some departments the present age is incapable of producing a 
virile type, such would indeed seem the case. When, however, 
we regard literature in its broadest sense, and not restricted 
by traditional standards—when we consider it as the record of 
all the varying relations that have existed between man and 
man, or man and Nature, written in the sacred characters of 
passion and fanty—we gain a far more hopeful view of the 
situation. 

The present age of literature is a transition period, like that 
existing in America before Irving and Cooper, or in England 
between the classicist period of Pope, Addison, and Dr. John- 
son and the natural or romanticist period of Burns, Scott, and 
the Lake Poets. At the period in America just spoken of, the 
country was too new and the conditions too practical to pro- 
duce an indigenous literature: the author had to go back to 
Europe, where an imaginative atmosphere already existed, and 
import sorry exotics. Even after the eyes of Americans had been 
opened to the boundless resources of their own country from a 
literary standpoint—after Irving, Cooper, Bryant, and Haw- 
thorne had given to romance the red man and the pioneer, our 
trackless forest and prairie, the songs of our great lonely riv- 
ers, the mystery and quaintness of our old Colonial towns— 
even then Hawthorne, past master of the imaginative, was 
forced to.admit that he found himself greatly hampered by the 
lack of historic and legendary background. 

In the same way the present age, with its machinery and 
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science, is as yet too fully exposed to the garish daylight to be 
much available for the author’s canvas. At the same time the 
world, craving more than ever the original and unique, tires 
of old models and themes dealing with things past and distant. 
Let us but wait a few years, until Time shall have softened 
the outlines of modern appliances and conditions and sur- 
rounded even our American cities with a mist of fancy: we 
shall then find that those subjects which now seem so prosaic 
and unprofitable will prove new sources of literary inspiration, 
richer and broader than any heretofore available. 

So long as civilization progresses, the sources of literature 
will not become exhausted. It is when a nation ceases to find 
out new facts and adapt itself to new conditions that imagina- 
tion withers in the arid soil of conservatism. Such a ca- 
lamity has befallen China, where literature means merely a 
servile imitation of the time-honored “classics,” and conse- 
quently has not given birth to an original idea in a thousand 
years. Of a similar character was the condition of the Roman 
Empire before its overthrow by the Teutonic barbarians. For 
two hundred years nothing of importance had disturbed the 
even course of history; no new elements had been added to 
the fabric of civilization, and the stalagmitic crust of classi- 
cism was slowly hardening above every fountain-head of lit- 
erature. As some eminent thinker has observed, nothing but 
the timely interruption of the rude Tetttons from the north, 
breaking down old institutions and infusing the fresh vigor 
of a new and youthful race into the dry stock of ancient civili- 
zation, could have saved Europe from the fate of China. Thus 
the scientific and materialistic tendencies of the present day, 
so far from presaging the decay of the poetic and imaginative 
faculty, show that it is but gathering strength for broader 
development within the scope of its broader opportunities. 

WILLIAM Hurp HILt yer. 
Atlanta, Ga. 








RUSKIN’S SOCIAL REFORMS. 


N his study of Ruskin, Charles Waldstein says, succinctly: 
“Ruskin is a man who has dared to live his thoughts.” Per- 
haps more just and noble tribute could not be expressed for the 
man whose ideas on art, economics, and ethics have been 
scorned, burlesqued, and at last revered and studied by his 
contemporaries and descendants. In these days, when litera- 
ture of all forms is replete with sociologic and economic sug- 
gestions, it is difficult to realize the change in public senti- 
ment during the last thirty years. To disturb certain immu- 
table laws of society and economics was deemed more treason- 
ous than foolish. Ruskin’s early attacks upon society and 
economic usages so disturbed his father that, with character- 
istic affection, he delayed his publications until after his father’s 
death in 1864. 

Meanwhile Ruskin had begun to “live his thoughts.” Under 
the influence of Maurice, he had become teacher and lecturer 
at the Workingmen’s College. To this ten-years experience 
may be traced his “Political Economy of Art,” “Fors Clavi- 
gera,” and the practical social.schemes of later years. Direct 
contact with these artisans of sundry crafts persuaded Ruskin 
that he might become an influence for betterment in their moral 
and economic conditions. For them he wrote, in 1856 and 
1857, “Elements of Drawing” and “Elements of Perspective,” 
while the more direct result of his teaching was shown in the 
iconoclastic “Political Economy of Art” in 1857-’58. In this 
volume are expressed early plans for paternalism of govern- 
ment, provision for the poor and idle, and abolition of some 
social injustices. 

If Maurice was the first influence to incite Ruskin’s zeal for 
the working classes and revolt against economic status, Car- 
lyle became a yet more potent teacher, as their letters testify. 
The lectures by Ruskin at Manchester in 1864 and 1868, later 
published as “Sesame and Lilies,” and the lectures on “Work 
and Play” before the Camberwell Workingmen’s Institute in 
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1865-66, better known to us as “The Crown of White Olives,” 
revealed his earnest plan for education of tastes and morals. 
With Carlylean vehemence he attacked injustice and demanded 
that “equal energy expended shall bring equal reward.” When 
“Ethics of the Dust” appeared, Carlyle commended it as “a 
most shining Perfortnance.” This book suffered oblivion for 
twelve years, when it was suddenly revived and eight thousand 
copies were speedily sold. 

These briefer essays on work and education were prepara- 
tory for “Fors Clavigera,” the true index to Ruskin’s social 
reforms. In the rambling letters written to Thomas Dixon, 
a skilful cork-cutter of Sunderland, are collected the confused 
yet earnest ideas on politics, economics, labor, and art educa- 
tion. As Ruskin’s zeal and sympathy quickened in the cause 
of reform, he often became excited and erratic in verbal and 
written expression. This irascibility, mingled with the poetic 
vision and diction that pervaded all his writings, produced in 
“Fors Clavigera” and its companion treatises a strange medley 
of ideas—practical, theoretical, and fanciful. All are familiar 
with the droll, personal interpolations—the recipe for goose 
pie and the reminiscence of the pig at Assoli. 

To summarize, with any degree of lucidity, Ruskin’s eco- 
nomic and social reforms, one must sift carefully from “Fors 
Clavigera,” and also from those other essays with poetic enig- 
mas for titles, “Unto This Last” and “Time and Tide.” 
Justice and work were his elemental principles, as they are 
the key-note of Carlyle’s teaching. In destructive criticism, 
Ruskin attacked the existent industrial conditions at two points. 
With the poet’s love for. Nature’s handiwork, he decried, first, 
the present mechanical system. “We manufacture everything 
except men,” he said. Again, in “Fors Clavigera,” he intro- 
duced a vehement passage of fancy, describing “a railway to 
Hell,” when “the British public would invest in the concern to 
any amount and stop church-building all over the country for 
fear of diminishing the dividends.” 

As a second deplorable economic condition he cited “the de- 
sire to accumulate wealth without definite labor to gain it.” 
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Such had been the text for a brief sermon in “Sesame and 
Lilies” on “the desire to get on in the world.” This doctrine 
is strongly allied with Carlyle’s teaching in “Sartor Re- 
sartus” and “Past and Present.” Ruskin was ever ready to 
recall his debt to Carlyle, and in his usual dictatorial manner 
advised: “Read your Carlyle with all your heart and with 
the best brain you can give, and-you will learn from him, first, 
the eternity of good law and the need of obedience to it; then, 
concerning your own immediate business, you will learn, 
further, this: that the beginning of all good law and nearly the 
end of it is in these two ordinances—that every man should 
do good work for his bread, and secondly that every man 
should have good bread for his work.” 

If the two destructive agents, to be eliminated in Ruskin’s 
plan for social reform, were excess of mechanical device in 
place of handicraft, or art-destroying commercialism, and an 
absorbing desire for wealth, or soul-destroying materialism, 
he had also two strong constructive principles—paternalism 
and communism. In the preface to “Unto This Last,” his 
ideas of paternalism are given less nebulous form than in the 
essays and letters. He here suggests, first, fixed and equal 
wages for all; second, government training-schools to teach 
(a) laws of health, (b) habits of gentleness and justice, (c) 
“some trade or calling as a livelihood”; third, government fac- 
tories or workshops for “the production and sale of every nec- 
essary of life and for the exercise of every useful art” (doubt- 
less an echo of Louis Blanc’s social workshops) ; fourth, gov- 
ernment schools for the unemployed; fifth, pensions for the old 
and poor. 

The communism that supplemented paternalism in the doc- 
trines of “Fors Clavigera’” had experimental form in St. 
George’s Guild. Ruskin issued a first call for adherents for 
this community in 1871. In 1875 the plan assumed definite 
shape and its primal motives became known. The first aim 
was to raise agriculture in common esteem. Ruskin offered 
land at a low rental to such persons as would form a guild, the 
rent to lessen in proportion to the improvements made by the 
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lessees. One-tenth of each man’s income was to be sub- 
scribed to support the guild. This initial community was de- 
signed as an example that, he believed, would be followed 
by hamlets all over England; and thus simple, agricultural life 
would be revived. In addition to agriculture, other industries 
were to be encouraged in the community, with as little aid 
from machinery as possible. Hand-work was especially urged 
in weaving cloths and making baskets, and in like crafts. 
From this fostering of manual work resulted the home-spun 
manufactory at Laxey, on the Isle of Man. The cloth made 
here by women driven from England by competitive machinery 
was known as “Laxey cloth,” and was worn by Ruskin and 
many of his friends. For some time it was a popular fabric 
among the higher classes in England. A coeval establish- 
ment was the “Ruskin Linen Industry” at Langdale, later re- 
moved to Keswick. The beauty and delicacy of this linen for 
domestic use and embroideries have long been recognized. 

These plants for the weaving of home-spun cloths were 
closely allied in spirit and plan with St. George’s Guild. To 
this settlement thirty-two members came and accepted the 
dogmatic code outlined by Ruskin. Art and music were to be 
studied, the history of five cities was to be taught—Athens, 
Rome, Venice, Florence, and London. Birthdays of heroes 
were to be celebrated. Money as a standard of value was to be 
superseded by “measure of grain, wine, silk, wood, and mar- 
ble.” Among the arbitrary lists of reading prescribed were 
these volumes: “Moses, Psalms, Revelation, Xenophon, He- 
siod, Georgics, Virgil, Chaucer, Dante, Ulrich the Farmer, and 
Ruskin’s Life of Sir Herbert Edwardes.” 

In arranging his guild, Ruskin had assimilated many of 
Karl Marx’s economic ideas, with Owen’s communistic 
schemes. There was, however, a vagueness mingled with dog- 
matism that doomed the experiment to failure. Its plan did 
not attract serious interest or financial support from the clear- 
thinking, wealthy English peop; In the last report of 1886, 
Ruskin laments with sadness tl.ec lack of support in England 
and America. Another default made the community a par- 
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tial failure. Ruskin did not allow for the gradual correlation 
of manual labor and education—for the slow assimilation of 
agricultural and esthetic tastes. A critic aptly summarized the 
issue: “Good cabbage-growers did not care to study Floren- 
tine paintings and Turner’s sketches in the evening.” 

Though St. George’s Guild, as a unit, proved futile, Ruskin 
has a lasting memorial to his social experiments in Sheffield 
Museum. He gave the nucleus of this collection of art and 
natural science in a cottage at Walkley, near Sheffield, appoint- 
ing as curator Henry Shaw, who had been his pupil at the 
Workingmen’s College. The later removal and enlargement 
of the Museum, under a corporation, are familiar facts. 

Ruskin’s economic and. reform plans, like his art and sci- 
entific theories, are in the last analysis vague, passionate, 
and erratic, yet ever sincere and uplifting. In truth, the excess 
of zeal and loftiness is responsible for much of the imprac- 
ticability. If he failed in general theories, he was none the less 
operative in awakening public conscience to the educational 
needs of the masses and in erecting esthetic and moral stand- 
~ards. George Eliot, who ridiculed some of his economic ideas, 
said, “I venerate him as one of the great teachers of the day.” 
No teacher or writer has exerted a more potent influence on 
the individual thinker or reformer. Tolstoi, William Morris, 
Gibbins, Robertson, and a score of other social economists and 
practical reformers acknowledged incentive in Ruskin’s life 
and teachings. In his warm, vital interest in the lower classes 
he found a cordial support in his mother, who lived until 1871, 
wielding, at ninety years of age, a magnetic sway over her son 
and her household. In “Preterita,” Ruskin refers to their 
many servants. Neither he nor his mother would discharge 
an employee unless other occupation offered ; thus servants be- 
came superfluities in the household, as Mr. Collingwood re- 
calls. At one time a visitor, noting the seeming uselessness of 
one of these attachés, ventured to inquire of Madame Ruskin 
what was the particular task assigned this servant. With 
dignity, and somewhat of injury, the matron replied, “She, my 
dear, puts out the dessert,” 
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Ruskin’s practical cottage reforms in sanitation, etc., under 
the supervision of Miss Octavia Hill, are oft-quoted measures. 
In such and less familiar services he achieved many practical 
reforms. His zeal and hopeful outlook were strong, even as 
periods of oblivion shadowed that brilliant mind during the 
last fifteen years of life. Directly, and yet more indirectly, his 
influence has affected many modern movements in education 
and economics. The new and widespread interest in art educa- 
tion in the public schools, the extension of branches taught at 
evening schools, the University Extension lectures, the local 
and State training-schools, the broader work of college set- 
tlements—all such agencies for the higher life of the working- 
men were devised or promulgated by Ruskin and his dis- 
ciples. The increased respect, even admiration, for the artisan, 
engineer, bridge-builder, the skilled workman in any field, 
which forms the key-note of the fiction of Kipling, Hopkin- 
son Smith, Cy Warman and Alice French, is an echo of Rus- 
kin’s emphasis of the beauty and nobility of manual labor. 
The pupils of Carlyle and Ruskin, in many cases, are more 
far-sighted than their masters—with a more keen, practical 
sense of adaptation to the slow, assimilative progress of the 
present day. 

« The future is destined to link Ruskin’s name with pioneer 
movements of reform and to revere his stimulating aims, rather 
than to deride his vague, extreme ideas. As poet and artist,— 
for he was both in imagination and diction,—as economist and 
moralist, Ruskin has exampled fervor for beauty, truth, and 
altruism. Well may Mrs. Ritchie write: “When you feel that 
meat is more than life, and raiment more than the soul, turn 
to Ruskin. He sees the glorious world as we have never 
known it, or have forgotten to look upon it.” 

ANNIE RUSSELL MARBLE. 

Worcester, Mass. 














THE FUTURE OF AMERICAN AGRICULTURE. 


I. THE VALUE OF SCHOOL FARMS. 


HE agricultural improvement most needed is that which 
shall make farming so profitable that it will attract labor 
from other occupations. Not only will such improvement lead 
large numbers, now only partially employed in other fields, to 
agriculture for more complete and profitable employment, but 
those whom they leave in their present employments, when thus 
relieved from the competition of those who shall go to farm- 
ing, will find full employment in their present occupations. 
In addition, those already engaged in agriculture will be con- 
tent to remain in it, for the reason that their business will have 
become profitable. 

If agriculture can thus be made so lucrative as to take from 
other occupations their surplus workers, it will remove exist- 
ing labor troubles; for, of the tillable land of the whole coun- 
try, the census returns show that only a small fraction is 
actually cultivated. In New England alone there are over nine 
million acres unimproved; in New York and Pennsylvania, 
each over five millions; and in the United States proper, ex- 
clusive of Alaska, over two hundred and sixty-five millions. 
True, much of this land is unfit for farming, yet enough of it 
is sufficiently cultivable to support more than the present popu- 
lation of the United States. Again, the land that is cultivated 
produces, as the census returns show, on an average less than 
one-fifth of what it is capable of. The average yield of wheat 
per acre is less than fourteen bushels, but by proper expen- 
ditures intelligently applied (largely for additional labor) a 
crop of seventy-five bushels can be raised on a single acre. 
One hundred and fifty bushels of potatoes per acre are more 
than the average yield, while over seven hundred bushels are 
often produced, the increase being mainly due to skilled labor 
and good management. These yields are of course exceptional 
and for small parcels, but they show the possibilities of pro- 
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duction that intelligent capital may aim at in larger bodies of 
land. To bring and keep all our cultivable lands reasonably 
near to their highest capacity for production will require, there- 
fore, the labor of all our population that can be spared from 
other occupations for at least a century. In fact, agriculture 
as a field of labor is almost without limit; but unless it can be 
made profitable it will continue to be neglected. Farming, as 
now carried on, is unprofitable because of lack of knowledge 
of the business and scarcity of capital. The large yields of 
wheat and potatoes just spoken of are not attainable by the 
ordinary farmer who has 150 acres and no knowledge of agri- 
culture except the old methods he learned from his father, and 
no capital save perhaps $100 in cash or credit and $400 in his 
own labor and that of his family. The largest share of the 
possible income from his farm will be lacking unless he obtain 
more capital with which to procure the means of more in- 
tensive farming and sufficient knowledge of its methods to 
apply them. 

But it is not alone in individual crops, like wheat and pota- 
toes, that capital and knowledge secure such favorable results. 
They are equally potent to that end in selecting for production 
those things that will give the largest net pecuniary returns 
in the market to be supplied. If the market is distant, things 
sold by the pound or quart should be produced rather than 
those sold by the ton or barrel. The sale of all products 
should be arranged for before they are produced. The selec- 
tion of a market, the time to market, and especially the prepa- 
ration of products for market are important factors in the re- 
sult of the year’s business. There are many things on a 
farm: its by-products, and especially fruits—of little value to 
the farmer, but if daintily prepared find a ready sale. To farm 
forty acres at their best requires more business ability, more 
watchfulness, and greater exercise of good judgment than to 
run a successful bank. Brains and not mere muscle are what 
make farming pay. To manage such a farm, its owner could 
not afford to do a stroke of manual labor—his time and serv- 
ices are too valuable. With proper farming, good business 
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management, and a yearly expenditure of $50 an acre, such a 
farm, with first-class soil and favorably located as to markets, 
may be made to yield a gross income of $100 an acre, leaving 
a net income to the farmer of $2,000 a year. But the very 
point here sought to be made is that on every acre every year 
a special effort should be made. If only one-half or even one- 
fourth of these returns should, because of remote markets or 
for other reasons, be actually realized, farming would be more 
profitable than most other kinds of business and would attract 
most of the industrious discontented in other vocations; for, 
besides its cash income, a farm furnishes a family a dwelling- 
house free of rent and almost a complete living in the matter 
of food. Many of the advantages of city life are now extended 
to the country by improved and increased means of transit, 
postal service, and electrical communication. All that the in- 
telligent workingman needs to make him take to farming is 
that he be shown how to make it pay. And many who are 
seeking to become presidents, cashiers, directors, and stock- 
holders of banks or other financial institutions might with 
profit to themselves become such in corporations owning and 
operating as a single concern a property consisting of a hun- 
dred to a thousand of such small farms. 

That farming can be made to pay is not doubtful. There 
is not an acre of tillable land in New England that cannot by 
special expenditures and special efforts be made to produce 
$100 or more a year; and what can be done with a single acre 
by special treatment can be approximated on forty to a hun- 
dred acres year after year by approximation to that treat- 
ment. Inferior lands, while less profitable, can by skill and 
with adequate capital be made remuneratively productive. 
The same is true of the waste lands in every State. 

By the law of manifold yield—some seeds yielding thirty- 
fold, some sixty, and some a hundred—Nature affords a sure 
basis of profit. By availing himself of Nature’s laws per- 
taining to cultivation, the farmer may double these yields on 
a given area, and in most crops add largely to their value by 


improving their quality. An applied knowledge of what the 
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market demands to please its taste adds still further value. 
Approved methods in all his business affairs would round out 
the profession of the farmer most respectably. These various 
features of his occupation show a constant demand upon him 
for natural ability, scientific knowledge (or at least its results), 
acquaintance with men, and general worldly wisdom, second to 
no other business calling. 

Knowledge of agriculture and of its necessary adjuncts that 
shall enable those who would engage in it to secure the highest 
possible results can only be acquired by a carefully prepared 
course of education, practically taught by an actual working 
out of all the details—from the selection of the seed to the 
sale of its perfected product. Its requirements are as great as 
for the practise of law or medicine, and at least equal pro- 
‘visior should be made to meet them. School farms, for the 
education in practical farming of men and their wives, sons, 
and daughters, should therefore be provided. The very nature 
of the proposition prescribes the following conditions: 

(1) The school farm must be profitable as a business under- 
taking. It is idle to attempt to teach profitable agriculture on 
a school farm that is itself unprofitable. Unless it can be made 
of advantage in a strictly business sense to all who give to it 
their labor or the use of their capital, it is a failure. 

(2) It must be a business proposition. Its ostensible pur- 
pose must be to make money. If there is about the under- 
taking a single feature of an eleemosynary nature, it would 
have a deleterious effect on both the standing and the useful- 
ness of those who would have the benefit of its teachings. 
While its secondary purpose is to teach its employees to be 
better farmers, it must not lessen their qualifications as citizens. 
They must come upon the farm, be employed there, and finally 
leave it (many of them) to take up farms of their own; and all 
the time they must be conscious that they have given a full 
equivalent for all they have received. They will then retain 
the self-respect arising from self-support, which is an essential 
element of character. While, on the other hand, if it is a 
benevolent institution, giving something or doing favors that 
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are not paid for, its beneficiaries at once take a lower position 
as citizens from the very fact of their being the objects of the 
bounty of the benevolent. The school farm must, therefore, 
stand in the same relation to its employees and its capitalists 
that a factory, a railroad, or any other purely business un- 
dertaking does. Capital must be invested in it because of the 
profit and safety of the enterprise. It must hire its laborers to 
make a profit on their labor, and they must accept its employ- 
ment because of its advantages over other employment. The 
best service and good pay should be the rule, as in factory and 
railroad employment. 

(3) The school farm must be so large that its supervisory and 
directing force may be first-class and numerous enough to se- 
cure approximate perfection in every detail of every branch, 
and yet its cost be small per acre. The branches of agricul- 
ture are numerous and their products exceedingly varied, ex- 
tending from grains, fibrous plants, and vegetables to nuts, 
fruits, and flowers; from work-animals, sheep, hogs, and the 
dairy to poultry, bees, and silk-worms. The working up into 
more finished forms of the crude materials, furnished by such 
of these diversified departments as should be selected, would 
furnish ample opportunity to utilize the labor of men, women, 
and children—for the instruction of all of whom provision 
should be made. All this involves great detail, and to be- 
come profitable must be under the direction of experts both 
in the field and in the household, where much of the finer fruit 
and animal products must be prepared for market. The ag- 
gregate expense would be great; but, if spread over an area 
large enough to give complete employment to the experts, the 
percentage of expense to the value of the finished. products 
would be light. To work to best advantage, probably 10,000 
acres are required, not necessarily in one tract but all within 
easy reach from a central point. Large bodies of land culti- 
vated as a whole have usually been business failures, for the 
reason that their owners relied on sales of crude, bulky crops 
and that such farms were lacking in fruit and animal products 
and in the detail work necessary to make these products most 
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valuable. The land should therefore be divided into farms of 
various sizes, from one to one hundred acres. Each farm 
should be equipped and carried on as a separate concern, hav- 
ing no connection with any others, except that the supervisory 
force would have charge of the whole property and the prod- 
ucts of each farm would in some parts, as in the dairy, be 
manufactured, and all products of each farm would be marketed 
as part of the whole. The farms of five acres or less should 
be occupied each by one family only, and those of ten acres 
or more would require two or more families each, and of 
course separate dwellings for each family. The whole plant 
would therefore employ about a thousand families, averaging 
five persons each, and from one thousand to two thousand in- 
dividuals—many of them, however, only temporarily (during 
busy seasons). 

(4) Its equipment must be perfect, not only in buildings 
and tools, but especially in animals and for fruits; for on its 
animal and fruit products will its profitableness largely depend. 

Land and its equipment will cost $100 or more per acre. 
The yearly expense would be from $30 to $300 per acre, 
and should average about $50 per acre, mainly for labor, 
but including also interest, taxes, renewals of buildings, 
tools, stock, and all other expenses. The reason for this 
large expenditure is that highest results are to be aimed at, as 
already stated; and results come only from the employment 
of means adequate thereto. Success depends wholly on capital 
and on professional and business ability that capital can se- 
cure with which to use to best advantage manual labor and the 
forces of Nature. Each acre should be made to produce as 
bountifully as if it were the only acre. Each farm as a whole 
should be as heavily stocked with animals as if the animal 
industry were the only one, and the vegetable growths must 
be made correspondingly great to feed them. Fed thus by 
the farm, the live stock would in turn feed the fertility of 
the soil. 

Fruits should be the next largest single item. A farm of 
10,000 acres would require a capital of almost a million and a 
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half dollars to make it a financial success; but it would be 
successful, both as an investment and as an agricultural school. 
Of course, the experiment might be made on a smaller scale. 
It is desirable, however, to make it on a scale that shall not 
be experimental but an assured success, having in it no other 
elements of failure than those that inhere in the establishment 
of a steel plant, a factory, or other concern for the production 
of a marketable product by well-known methods. Lack of 
ability and of capital will ruin any business undertaking, how- 
ever meritorious. There is no good reason why the affairs of 
a business concern of this character should not be systematized 
as completely as those of any other business, whether it be a 
railroad or factory; nor is there any reason why its employees 
should not work under similar discipline. 

Those who furnish the capital for such a farm should also 
furnish the business ability to conduct it; not the experts, per- 
haps, but the practical business men who are to make it profit- 
able. Its yearly income would be large, and would warrant 
the employment of both business men and specialists of the 
highest grade. The farming income would thus be increased 
(1) by better selection of what is to be produced, and espe- 
cially by increasing animal and fruit products; (2) by in- 
creased production; (3) by better preparation of products for 
market and by working them up into more advanced forms; 
and (4) by better marketing and better business management 
generally. In addition, the creation of profitable employment 
on the farm for women and children of the family is a valuable 
feature to be taught to the individual farmer, who will utilize 
the knowledge when he goes on a little farm of his own. 

The effect on prices of such an increase in agricultural 
products, and consequently on the cash income of farmers, has 
not been discussed, because such increased production would 
be largely offset by greater consumption due to increased em- 
ployment and prosperity in all lines of labor. But a cheap- 
ening of the prices of farm products would ultimately inure 
to the greater comfort of the community as a whole, and would 
be met to some extent by cheapened production. The farmer's 
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loss in prices would thus be made up to him, in part at least, 
by lessened cost. 

From such a school farm, after it has been in operation 
three to five years, there would go every year probably a 
thousand employees—men, women, and children, each of 
whom would have learned by actual practise, so far as his or 
her department of the labor extended, and by observation of 
all other departments, how to make land yield a remunerative 
yearly income. The school farm would also in its own interest 
encourage its employees to study the science of farming by 
offering them the free use of agricultural writings—both 
text-books and current literature. Each family and many of 
the single men and women would likewise have, as wages 
earned, sufficient capital to begin farming on their own ac- 
count; for intelligent employees will soon see that by saving 
up their earnings they can by buying and farming their own 
land secure the profits due capital as well as to labor. As a 
class there would be no better citizens—intelligent, ambi- 
tious, and self-respecting because self-supporting. 

The main purpose of this article is to suggest that such a 
farm be established in New England or in New York. Once 
‘demonstrate thus in a practical way that knowledge of farm- 
ing, business methods, and capital applied to agriculture make 
it profitable, and it would speedily revolutionize farming. 
Similar school farms would be established in every State; and 
every school farm would by its graduates multiply by the 
hundred the number of prosperous small farmers, who by 
their example would in turn change the unprofitable farming 
of thousands of others to profitable farming. Capital and 
business ability, finding agriculture profitable, would seek it in 
farms of all sizes—from a hundred to a thousand acres or 
more. Soon agriculture would become, as it ought to be, the 
foremost industry of the world. 

Not to mention country tramps, consider the suffering that 
exists in our largest fifty cities from want of food, shelter, and 
fresh air, and then think of God’s great heritage of land all 
about us by which all this suffering might be removed—and 
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it is clear that the philanthropic have missed the largest and 
most promising field for their benevolence. When it is 
further considered that all this may be accomplished not only 
without the loss of a dollar but at a profit, it would seem that 
every excuse for further inaction is removed. 

New Englanders, by their capital, ingenuity, and business 
methods, reduced the cost of making a yard of cotton cloth to 
a mere fraction of its former cost, and made themselves rich 
by doing so. By similar means intelligent capitalists may do 
a similar work for agricultural products, and with like financial 
success. It requires only the skilful adaptation of means to ends 
by those who have the brains and the capital to command the 
other means. Let there be no fewer libraries and schools to 
give gratuitous training to the mind, but let more be done 
to enable men, women, and children by their own exertions to 
provide for their own bodies! 

It is hoped that persons will be found that will on the lines 
above suggested, or in some better way, utilize for the benefit 
of mankind, and at a profit to themselves, some of the idle 
lands, capital, business ability, and manual labor in which our 
country abounds. Our population is increasing at a rapid 
rate. Only a limited number can be profitably employed in 
commerce, in exchanging products, in manufactures and the 
mechanic arts, in the professions, and in the other employments 
that our highly-organized social structure gives rise to. The 
numerical limit that each employment will support is soon 
reached; but an increasing population compels others, from 
parsons to cobblers, to push into these several occupations until 
the average compensation is brought below living figures. 
While a few of them produce some items of what is called a 
living, such as clothing, dwellings, light, and fuel, the main 
purpose of all is to earn money with which to buy this living. 
The farmer alone produces from his occupation the bulk of the 
living of himself and his family, and that without hindering 
or interfering with his fellow-farmers who are doing the same 
thing for themselves and their families. The farm furnishes 
a home, water, dairy and poultry products, meats, vegetables, 
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fruits, and some clothing. With all these a family, whether 
in the country or in the city, has almost a living. And no 
matter how many crowd into the business, each newcomer has 
the same chance for this living that those already in had before 
him. The small residuum of the farmer’s labor is for a cash 
income, which need not be large to supply his remaining wants 
and give him a constantly increasing surplus. To get this will 
be an easy task, provided he be educated to the possibilities 
of production of our bountiful mother Earth. No other em- 
ployment admits of so indefinite an increase in the numbers 
engaged in it, and with so little detriment to others. It offers 
and evidently was intended to afford an open door for surplus 
labor. S. B. Gorpon. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


2-8-8 8-8-8 -- 8-8 
II. THe NEGRO AND THE SOIL. 


Ages intelligent man and woman has at least a vague 

idea of the importance of the negro problem, but few 
realize its imminence until they study the story the census tells 
and find that they have to consider what is truly a nation in 
itselfi—with a future that must be largely determined by the 
policy the white people adopt toward it. Here is the question 
in a nutshell: The negroes are with us to stay. What shall we 
do with them? 

As recently as ten years ago the question was largely a sec- 
tional one. The barriers between the North and South, which 
were strengthened instead of weakened by the war, were so 
high that in but few of the States beyond the Potomac were 
Northern business interests represented. Federal office-holders 
comprised the more important of the Northern residents in the 
South, and what is generally termed the sectional feeling was 
perhaps as strong in the Carolinas in 1880 as during the days 
of Sherman’s march to the sea. But the railroad lines and 
steamship lines—the most important factors in the development 
of the country—broke down these barriers to a great extent by 
increasing the facilities for communication: and the progress 
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of the South is a household word on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Manufacturers, merchants, bankers, and farmers became ac- 
quainted with her resources; and the investment of outside 
capital in each of the States forming the Confederacy has 
reached many millions of dollars, and has been followed by an 
emigration of thousands of people from New England and the 
Middle and Western States. As a result, the whole country is 
now directly interested, financially and otherwise, in the South, 
through intimate commercial and social relations. Conse- 
quently, any question that affects the latter’s welfare is of gen- 
eral interest; and the problem of the negro’s future hecomes 
daily more national in importance, because it is an element in 
politics and the labor situation, as well as in the moral welfare 
and business conditions of the South. 

Long before the surrender at Appomattox, zealous people 
in the North began to carry out plans for the improvement of 
the negroes. Their “education” was a familiar motto, and it 
has always been considered the only reasonable solution of the 
problem. Unfortunately, however, the term is general and ad- 
mits of so many constructions that the would-be friends of the 
“black man” differed widely, some advocating common schools 
in the several States and others proposing an elaborate system 
that should embrace universities in which the courses of in- 
struction were to reach as high a standard as at Harvard or 
Yale. Several of the institutions already established have accom- 
plished much good in developing the mental faculties of those 
so fortunate as to enjoy their advantages. The Hampton (Va.) 
College and the Carlisle (Pa.) Seminary, among other schools, 
have acquired a reputation both in this country and in Europe 
for the ability and scholarly attainments of their graduates, 
who in turn have in many instances devoted themselves to the 
education of their race. There is no doubt that these factors for 
instruction have a beneficial effect so far as their territory ex- 
tends; but the question arises, How much influence have they 
on the great mass of the colored population? To-day we have 
probably 7,500,000 in the sixteen Southern States, including 


the District of Columbia. Estimates made of towns and coun- 
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ties in Virginia, the Carolinas, and Georgia show that eighty 
per cent. of those ten years cld and upward can neither read 
nor write. This is the situation to-day despite the constantly 
increasing number of teachers and schools. The time will 
probably come when a majority of the negro population can 
read and write; but, if-eighty per cent. is the present propor- 
tion of illiteracy, when will this period be reached? Not in 
the next twenty-five years, certainly. We are apt in reading 
the glowing descriptions of the work accomplished by these 
institutions to overlook the great field still untouched by them 
and the millions of people still unaffected by their influence, as 
shown by the actual figures. 

Out of the 7,470,040 persons enumerated in 1890, 6,337,980 
were fuil-blooded negroes, 956,989 were mulattoes, 105,135 
were quadroons, and 69,936 were of other varieties. In- 
structors in the various colored schools testify that in the great 
majority of cases the mulattoes and quadroons are more in- 
telligent and reach a much higher degree of proficiency than 
those of full blood. The graduates of the institutions already 
named are principally mulattoes and persons having more 
or less white blood in their veins. One finds descendants 
of a black father and a black mother who have become 
as proficient as the average white student, but such cases 
are found in every race brought under the influence of civiliza- 
tion. It is unnecessary to mention the high standard that some 
of the full-blooded Indians have attained at the government and 
other schools, although here the same fact can be noted—the 
half-breeds are more intelligent as a rule. However, it is not 
individual examples but the mass of the people that must be ob- 
served. The school attendance in Southern cities where a col- 
ored educational system is maintained is noticeable for the large 
proportion of partially black pupils and the small proportion of 
full blood or negroes proper, although the figures show that the 
latter are nearly seven times as numerous as the others. One 
reason is that the mulattoes congregate in cities and towns far 
more numerously than the blacks; another is that they seem to 
be much more willing to go to school. In Baltimore one finds 
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a striking illustration of the fact, but farther south it is also 
distinctly brought out. 

Were the negro population proper becoming extinct by inter- 
marriage with whites and mulattoes, we might find a solution of 
the problem in this direction; but the figures quoted are proof 
that as a race they remain practically intact in spite of the 
impression made upon them by thirty years of contact with 
whites as political equals. While the number of mulattoes is 
doubtless growing, the blacks are increasing in as great a pro- 
portion ; and any one familiar with the conditions of Southern 
life well knows that intermarriage or unlawful connection with 
the white race is becoming less and less frequent—just as the 
color-lines are becoming more and more sharply and deeply 
drawn. 

Will the whites ever treat the colored people as equals? To 
this question every one who has lived for any length of time 
in the South will answer, No. The attitude of the whites to-day 
is a sufficient indication of what the future will be. After the 
relations of slave and master that existed for over a century, 
social equality was not to be considered among the white fam- 
ilies of the old régime; but when the Northern people, many of 
them soldiers and descendants of soldiers, began to settle on 
Southern soil the supposition was that they would regard the 
negro on a much higher plane of civilization than his former 
owner. But they have not done so. Nowhere do the colored 
laborers work harder or longer than on the plantations owned 
by Northern men. Not that they are ill treated or abused, but 
they are worked by Northern methods—more vigorous than 
those of the natives; and while they have plenty of food, ample 
clothing and shelter, and their wages are paid promptly, they 
know they have to earn them. In a tour of the South, which 
included a visit to a number of the largest plantations in Vir- 
ginia, the Carolinas, and Georgia, the writer found this to be 
the state of affairs in every case where the planter was a North- 
ern man. At Fort Valley, Ga., and Southern Pines, N. C., 
are Northern colonies where colored labor is employed ex- 
clusively. Both are flourishing communities, but, as in all other 
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comparatively new settlements, the landowners are trying to 
make their property profitable in as short a time as possible, and 
they take advantage of all the time afforded for cultivation and 
crop-gathering. 

Not one instance can be found in these or any other North- 
ern settlements in the South where the negro is treated as an 
equal. If he is honest and faithful they regard him as such; 
if he is not they discharge him and substitute another. When 
asked how they regarded the negroes when they came South, 
the majority admitted that they were entirely mistaken in the 
character of the people some of them had fought to free. Per- 
haps the reply of the manager of a Georgia fruit farm of five 
hundred acres who employs from twenty to one hundred hands, 
all colored, and who hardly knew how a negro looked until he 
came from Connecticut six years ago, may best illustrate the 
prevailing feeling: “When I first came here I called them by 
their full names and requested them to do this or that. I 
found that they paid no attention to anything but a command, 
and that it was simply useless to argue with them. They did 
not seem to know what an argument was. Now I say to a 
hand, ‘Plow this or that patch.’ I know how much he ought 
to do in a day, and he knows that I do. He also knows that if 
he slights it, or fails to do what he can, he is discharged and 
some one else taken on. There is no talk—no wasting words; 
he does it. As a result I have no difficulty whatever—they 
know their places. We apply the same rule to house-servants, 
and it works excellently. Equals? No one but the lowest 
class of whites—what they call ‘trash’ down here—would think 
of associating with them. They are all right—in their places.” 
And while the Northern planters agree in this assertion, most 
of them go further and assert that they prefer colored jabor in 
the fields to any other. As for the Southern, they know of 
no other, practically speaking, and are entirely dependent on 
former slaves and their descendants for raising staple crops. 

Had freedom resulted in scattering negroes throughout the 
country, their future condition might be more easily predicted ; 
but the great majority have remained in the Southern States. 
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In Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, Missouri, the Carolinas, Ten- 
nessee, Texas, the Virginias, and the District of Columbia, the 
colored population in 1860 was 4,215,614; in 1880, 6,099,253; in 
1890, 6,898,806. In the United States in 1880 it was 6,581,000 ; 
and in 1890 it was 7,470,040. In 1880 but 481,747 colored 
people were outside these States, and in 1890 but 571,134— 
only seven per cent. of the whole number. The South is their 
natural home. They are creatures of climate, and cannot as a 
rule endure the severe winters of the North, as they are very 
susceptible to throat and lung and other climatic diseases. The 
Southern States are similar in many particulurs to the original 
home of the negro—Africa. Here, too, he has a monopoly of 
the labor field; for the Southward movement among Northern 
people has included but few of the laboring classes, and the 
stream of foreign immigration to America has flowed chiefly 
in a Northern and Western course. Statistics show that of 
the immigrants landed in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and 
Baltimore, the principal immigration ports, not two in a thou- 
sand have had railroad tickets to any point south of the 
Potomac River. Consequently, Northern agriculturists invest- 
ing in the South have been forced to use negro labor, and the 
general results have been surprising in their success. 

Where employed either as time-workers or on shares, the 
negroes as farmers seem to be most capable. A man can earn 
from forty to seventy-five cents a day, according to his ability 
and experience; women earn from thirty to sixty cents; and 
boys, ten to seventeen years of age, earn from twenty-five to 
fifty cents. On most of the modern Southern plantations the 
“hands” have their house-rent free. From the garden patches 
they raise enough vegetables to meet their wants, and perhaps 
enough corn to fatten a pig or two. The cost of living is so 
cheap that the wages really cover as much expense as twice 
the sum spent in the city. In my investigation of their condi- 
tion I found that on the principal plantations they fare well 
and have little sickness—suffering and want are strangers to 
them ; but the best feature is that they appear to be happy, con- 
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tented, and comfortable, affording a great contrast to the misery, 
immorality, and destitution so frequent among their race in the 
cities. 

But while large numbers of negroes are now finding steady 
and profitable employment on the plantations, far more are scat- 
tered throughout the South living from hand to mouth—prin- 
cipally by theft, fishing, and hunting. Their homes are cabins 
on deserted plantations or in small clearings in the forests. 
This state of affairs is partly owing to the fact that so much 
land still lacks cultivation and awaits an owner or tenant who 
can make it profitable. In many parts of the South, especially 
the Carolinas and Louisiana, there is an over-abundance of 
labor. Too many negroes are located in those sections, and one 
finds many of the idle classes. In other sections, the James 
River Valley of Virginia, for instance, the exodus has been so 
extensive to the cotton States that the planters cannot properly 
cultivate the land they have, ‘and as a result are obliged to 
neglect some of their richest tracts for want of help. The 
distribution of the negroes where all so disposed can secure 
permanent work is one step toward the solution of this problem 
of their future. It also involves a matter of vital importance 
to the South and incidentally to the whole country—the set- 
tlement of waste lands, which by their productiveness should 
add much to the wealth and prosperity of these States. This 
distribution would also bring them more directly under the in- 
fluence of the white farmers, and would prove a factor in teach- 
ing them the methods of thrift and industry that have made the 
whites successful and are essential to their general improve- 
ment. There is land enough in the South to give to every 
colored man in this country employment, while every acre added 
to the present area of cultivation means so much more for its 
future. It is not to be supposed that all, or even many, can 
become farmers for themselves. That is one happy disposition 
of the problem, but it is still a question of the future; for it 
is doubtful if any-considerable number could be given farms 
to-day and manage to keep themselves out of debt and care 
for their families. 
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To those interested in the moral and mental advancement of 
these people, this way of settling their future en masse may 
commend itself. While, as stated, they will be unconsciously 
educated in the modern farmer’s ways of economy and industry, 
their location in the country allows the teacher or missionary 
to approach them more readily and with more success than 
when crowded together in towns and cities, where the vicious- 
ness and immorality of one may contaminate fifty others. They 
are further removed from evil influences, and with the excite- 
ments and variety of city life absent they will welcome the 
school and church for the sake, possibly, of amusement at first 
—to be followed by deeper impressions. And is there any occu- 
pation more elevated in a moral sense than that of the farmer? 
Contrast it for a moment with the menial vocations that the 
great mass of colored people in the towns and cities are forced 
to follow, and one may readily believe that in Nature lies the 
best solution of the “negro problem.” 

D. ALLEN WILLEY. 
Baltimore, Md. 
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